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PLAYS OF THE 


MONTH 


By Stephen Williams 


. brilliant and popular young men of 

the theatre met with a crashing disaster 
lant month. Mr. Emlyn Williams wrote a 
play in a style that carried little conviction, 
and Mr. John Gielgud played the lead in a 
style that carried even less. The play perished 
after a week or two. 

The crash came as something of a surprise 
to everyone—except, perhaps, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Gielgud. Granted that the play was 
of poor quality, granted that the acting did not 
enrich it; yet here was Mr. Emlyn Williams, 
whose “Night Must Fall” was an unusually 
| psychological and unusually successful murder 
play ; and here was Mr. Gielgud, who cannot 
walk two yards in London unless he wears a 
false beard without being stopped for his 
autograph. How could such an auspicious 
partnership possibly fail? Yet it did. And 
it is a tribute to London playgoers that when 
the moment comes to rap the knuckles of their 
favourites, they do not hesitate. Such was 
the brief life of ““He Was Born Gay” at the 
Queen’s. He died sad. 

The trouble was that Mr. Williams wrote 
not only a costume play, but costume dialogue. 
And Mr. Gielgud, as the “lost Dauphin” of the 
French Revolution, yearning in sonorous 

tiods for the time when he dwelt in marble 

s, gave me that slight tremor along the 
spine that one feels when one knows someone 
is lying and hasn’t the heart to tell him so. 

Another failure, for which I felt a deeper 
fegret, was that of Mr. N. C. Hunter’s hilari- 
ous farce, “Ladies and Gentlemen” at the 
Strand Theatre ; a shaft of irresponsible moon- 
shine about a feather-brained Mayfair family 
whose pride and prejudice and entire lack of 


sense and sensibility produced, as the press 
agents would say, “a laugh in every line.” 
Critics who, a few months earlier, had gloated 
over “The Country Wife,” denounced this 
piece on the plea that worthless people were 
no laughing matter. I sided definitely with 
Messts. Wycherley and Hunter. In my 
experience, worthless people (and I have met 
a great many of them) can be vastly amusing. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham I may (though 
perhaps I ought not to) describe as a literary 
sheep in wolf’s clothing. That is to say, he 
has a considerable flair for dressing up*a 
truism as a truth. The chief merit of his play 
“The Constant Wife,” revived at the Globe 
Theatre after ten years, is that it has given 
Miss Ruth Chatterton her first introduction 
to the London stage. The first introduction 
of a film actress to the London stage is often 
a painful ceremony; but Miss Chatterton, 
with her delightfully winning personality and 
her impeccable English diction, took a great 
deal of the heaviness out of Mr. Maugham’s 
rather ponderous platitudes. Mr. Cecil 
Parker also gave his usual excellent performance 
in the part of Mr. Cecil Parker. 

Opinions are sharply divided over Mr. Paul 
Leslie’s psycho-therapeutic study, “Satyr,” at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre. This is the story of 
Peter de Meyer, an otherwise amiable young 
man, who, in periods of amnesia, violates and 
murders young schoolgirls. His mother, 
(an American Mrs. Alving), and a doctor who 
lives in the house (a kind of depraved Pastor 
Manders) keep the hideous truth from him and 
dispose of the bodies. Mr. Leslie treats his 
theme with an unimpeachable artistic reticence, 
and Mr. Marius Goring, Miss Flora Robson 
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and Mr. A. E. Matthews steadfastly resist the 
temptation to overact. Yet I am reluctant 
to be won over. Would two people who have 
shown their consummate skill by hoodwinking 
the law before the curtain rises be so uncrimin- 
ally careless as to leave their charge unguarded 
for a single moment in a house outside which 
schoolchildren so persistently play? Would 
they wait so deliberately in the wings for the 
horse to go before locking the stable door ? 
There are deeper considerations. The purpose 
of high tragedy is to show a noble mind 
overthrown by the calamitous events that 
build the play; or in other words, a normal 
character in abnormal circumstances. But in 
“Satyr” there are no noble minds, and the 
chief character is abnormal. So tragedy 
anticipates itself and is, in a sense, still born. 
It is as if the tragedy of “Lear” were to rob 
itself of its chief motive and action by opening 
with the king already mad. 

The ideal antidote to these dark speculations 
is the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park, 
where Mr. Sidney Carroll has arranged for 
our delight an exquisitely appropriate selection 
of plays, including “Julius Caesar” (how 
magical appear Brutus’ orchard and the 
ominous plains of Philippi), “Comus” and 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” one of the 
most impassioned epics of the English or any 
other language. I am no doubt a man of 
simple tastes (a rather pretentious claim to 
make nowadays), and 1 know no sweeter 
recreation than to muse in a deck-chair while 
the moon climbs behind the trees and watch 
scenes and characters I have loved since 
childhood. 

I bracket “The King’s Pirate” (St. Martins) 
and “To Have and To Hold” (Haymarket) as 
plays which I found respectably dull but which 
have had runsamounting tothedully respectable. 








COLLABORATOR WANTED 

A member of the League who has written several 
one-act plays, is anxious to meet a playwright who 
would collaborate in the writing of a fall-length comedy. 
The Drama League critic writes of this author’s work 
“There is a certain livliness and vitality about your 
writing that impressed me.” 

Would anyone who is interested write to the Editor ? 


LATEST RELEASES. 

Among the important new plays which have become 
available for amateur presentation are ‘“The Astonished 
Ostrich,” “Lights Out at Eleven,” “Green Waters,” 
“Wise To-Morrow,” and “Heroes Don’t Care.” The 
amateur rights in each case are controlled by Messrs. 
Samuel French, to whom applications for performance 


should be made. 
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“ HAMLET ” 
AT ELSINORE 


By A. E. Wilson 


rT Old Vic production of “Hamlet” in the 
courtyard of Kronborg Castle at Elsinore 
in June will remain the most memorable 
performance of the play in my experience, 
Only an unimaginative playgoer could have 
been unimpressed by the production of the 
piece on the very ground chosen by Shakes- 
peare for its setting—‘‘a platform before the 
castle.” But putting all questions of senti- 
ment aside the production had immense force 
and vitality, thanks to the imaginative staging 
of Tyrone Guthrie, the producer, the fine 
performances of Laurence Olivier (Hamlet), 
Vivien Leigh (Ophelia), Dorothy Dix (Queen 
Gertrude), John Abbott (the King), Leo Genn 
(Horatio), George Howe (Polonius) and 
Torin Thatcher (Ghost) and the spirited 
assistance of forty Danish cadets who acted 
as supers. 


After the first-night disappointment when 
the performance took place in the ballroom of 
a hotel, the subsequent performances were 
seen as intended on a vast stage in the court- 
yard—the drab, time-stained walls of the 
castle forming an appropriate and picturesque 
background. As daylight faded the play took 
on a majesty and awe that no theatre pet- 
formance of the play I have seen has ever 
attained. By happy chance the voices of all 
the players were clearly heard in the furthest 
corners of the cobbled courtyard. 


Owing to the demand for seats two extra 
performances were given. The Danish press 
was enthusiastic in praise of the production. 
One critic declared that Olivier’s Hamlet 
was the greatest theatrical experience for a 
generation. 


This, strangely enough—for “Hamlet” is 
often performed in Denmark which in recent 
years has seen also Swedish, Russian and 
German Versions—was the first English pro- 
duction of the tragedy in a country where 
every educated person understands our 
language. As a result the prestige of our 
stage has been immensely advanced in 
Denmark. The Old Vic artists have done 
fine work as ambassadors of culture. 
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STANISLAVSKY’S SYSTEM 






By Gordon Craig 


* “An Actor Prepares,” by Constantin Stanislavsky 
(Geoffrey Bles, 15s.). 


_ who know Stanislavsky, know 
very well what a remarkable actor he 
is off the stage: and for this reason it is diffi- 
cult to estimate how good he is as an actor 
on the stage. 

I have seen him in a dozen of his per- 
formances, in all of which he has done as 
thorough good work as is to be found in any 
He never attempts to 
electrify the spectators, yet never disappoints 
them. Everything is thought out most care- 
fully, conscientiously planned—but as he is 
lacking in that ancient and instinctive sense 
of measure which belongs to the dancer, he 
is apt to hesitate and to drag. Lacking, too, 
that light and intangible genius of a Lemaitre 
or a Giovanni Grasso, he is none the less an 
undeniable example of the valuable, good actor. 
The first time you see him on the stage, his 
earnestness may so capture you that you may 
overrate him as an actor. Later, you come 
to note the subtlety of this man who, while 
acting a part—itself a deception—doubles his 
effect by deceiving you into a belief that he 
has done more than he actually has done. 

As a stage-director he is admirable, being 
a very patient and kindly teacher. He begs 
his students to trust him, and then he teaches 
them according to his system. Young men 
and women without much natural talent re- 
spond to his persuasive logic: yet over some 
of us there creeps the suspicion that here is a 
stage-manager who is using the curious gift— 
possessed by the trainer of elephants and seals 
—creatures only to be trained by kindness— 
creatures who after a few years of training 
acquire a capacity to do clever tricks which 
seem more extraordinary than they actually are. 

Stanislavsky has always been a searcher. 
He does not seek to discover a simple truth, 
for the obvious does not appeal to him. He 
prefers, when looking for the highroad, to 
turn his back to it, to enter into the forest 
and grope in the very thickest of the under- 
growth. If asked why he has left the highroad 


he will reply that everyone knows ¢hat high- 
road, and he prefers to look for others. 
Briefly his tendency is to avoid the ordinary, 
plain truth, and to search for more unusual 


truths in unlikely directions. 


It is unnecessary to devote years of a life 
to teaching would-be actors to be, above all 
things, “natural,” since Drama at its best is 
super-natural or “spiritual.” 





The hundred most excellent plays of the 
world are super-natural in form and in content. 
The Indian, the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Greek, the Shakespearean and the Spanish 
dramas are natural enough, but they hold the 
mirror well up. 





It is therefore better that the actor should 
avoid as far as possible the attempt to inter- 
pret these plays in a “natural” way. 





Acting is not an art—acting is an act. The 
performance of a play is an experience shared 
with the spectators at a play. But it is a more 
than ordinary experience, for the soul carried 
by the actor is seen in an adventure, and the 
spectators go along with it. It is a serious, but 
a strange business. 





There can be no drama if the soul, “that 
very fiery particle,” be excluded : all the same, 
a measure of the “natural” is to be found in 
great drama, in acting and in mise-en-scéne. 
Be it only pretty—artless—funny—foul— 
ugly or trivial, it has its uses. Equally absurd 
would it be to teach would-be actors to be 
unnatural. 

To be ¢rue-to-nature or false-to-nature—it is 
not this which has to be learnt by would-be 
actors. 





None but born actors should be trained 
to act. 

A very little training helps the born-actor : 
nothing can help the would-be-actor who 
lacks the essence of acting in his composition. 

There are comparatively few born-actors 
working in theatres to-day: the made-up 
article, pressed into service by the Stanis- 
lavskys and others eager to develop “new 
talent,” has led to the gradual retirement of 
genuine born-actors. 

* * * 

It is for all these reasons that I am opposed 
to the “systéme Stanislavsky” and to every 
other system, for they threaten genius and 


stifle expression, and open but a small path to 
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“new talent” which they manage to mechanise 
—and that is all. 

These systems, invented by men of intelli- 
gence who seem to be destitute of vision, are 
drawn up with an eye 


Firstly, to helping the beginner 

Secondly, to helping the grown 
actor 

and Thirdly, to making him 
realise the importance of 

what is called “natural” acting. 


These systems and their misleading textbooks 
are drawn up to rid the actor of “artificiality” 
(something so akin to art that to destroy it 
is very dangerous) and to create in him that 
feeling which a born-actor is never without, 
and which cannot be pumped into anyone. 


Do they achieve what they set out to do? 
Unfortunately yes, fortunately no. They do 
help the beginner, but he is generally one who 
ought never to be encouraged to go on the 
stage: they quite fail to create in him that 
sense which the born-actor always possesses. 
They do rid the actor of some of his artificiality: 
but at the same time they instil into him another 
kind of artificiality, inferior to the old one. 
And while they make him realise the import- 
ance of what is called “natural” acting, they 
chase away all that is lyrical in him. 

There was one born-actor in the Moscow 
Art Theatre: his name was Artem. This was 
the actor that Chekov loved to watch even 
before he came into the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Stanislavsky mentions his name once or twice 
in his book “‘My Life in Art,” but does not 
tell us anything about him. 

I will tell you a little. Artem’s acting was 
like Charles Lamb’s writing... whoever has 
read and enjoyed Lamb’s essays or letters will 
understand what I mean. Artem all the time 
twinkled with fun, which shone out trium- 
phantly against what appeared to be an 
incomprehensible sadness : and this twinkling 
constituted his “play.” He had a marvellous 
little voice which played about, now like a 
flute, now like a penny whistle—“naturally” 
enough, but with innumerable accents in it 
which were much more than merely “natural.” 
His face accompanied his voice, ‘;always 
changing its expression—not like an ape, 
for it was the visualised spirit of a man, and 
his gestures were very few. No one could 
say that he disguised himself so that he might 
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be taken for another person—he was all persons 
in his own person, so there was no need for 
any of those disguises so loved by second- 
class actors. 

All he tried for, then, was to express himself 
through the thoughts and words of Chekoy 
which he could understand so very well. 
This he did with surpassing success. His 
coming on—his talk—his facial play and his 
exits, were all like a single piece of drifting 
music—or, as some say, “like a poem.” Yes, 
they were poems, or rather little verses of 
one small cycle of poems. He was the cycle 
itself ; all he had to do (and that a// was a 
life’s work) was to come and go, to speak and 
pause—to mutter and chirrup—to smile and 
laugh a little. Then to stop speech, smile, 
laughing and all. Taking these up again, 
he would continue to laugh a little more, to 
move a very little, to say a word or two half- 
heard, and one maybe better heard—to turn 
to look and look again—and then again. 

What character was he representing in this 
play—what in that? “Oh...” and then 
“really ,” he seemed to say—and “after. . .”— 
an apologetic little sideways smile, his eyes 
squinnied up: and “After all, you...”— 
twig the little catastrophe ?... What? Are 
you there >—I see you....” All he seemed 
to say, seemed made up of a hundred such 
half-formed thoughts and sentences... fol- 
lowed by a faint squeak—a blinking of his 
eyes. All final though. All as clever as 
clever can be—dquestions and apologetic 
answers thrown out, saying something good, 
and something young. This old man Artem 
(he had been a schoolmaster for years) had 
so well preserved the heart of his youth, keep- 
ing it to serve his craft, that he was never less 
than natural from the moment he came on to 
the stage to the moment he went off—if to 
be natural is to stop acting and to be. 

“A perfect actor,” said those who could 
discern: the others said nothing and saw 
nothing... and there is no greater achieve- 
ment possible to an actor than to be able to 
prevent a number of fools even seeing of 
hearing him. 

This born actor could not have played 
Hamlet or Macbeth, perhaps: but I think he 
could have read both plays to us better than 
anyone else in Russia. He was all that all the 
Russian actors are trying to be to-day—and 
yet none will ever be what he was. 

I have lately seen the remarkable Jewish 














ESKIMO MASK FROM ALASKA. — IN 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN MUSEUM, 
NEW YORK. 

Reproduced from ‘Masks of the 
World” By Joseph Gregor, by 
courtesy of Messrs. Batsford, Ltd. 











THE OPENING PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘ HAMLET”’ 
BY THE OLD VIC COMPANY, IN THE COURT- 
YARD OF KRONBERG CASTLE AT ELSINORE, 
JUNE, 1937. (See page 158.) 
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actor* Mikhoels play “Lear,” surrounded by a 
collective (we call it a company) which was 
all of a piece. Artem is gone, and only 
Mikhoels and his collective can fill his place : 
for just as Artem’s playing was a song, so 
is theirs a song. Artem’s tune was an old 
Russian theme, and Mikhoels and company 
have a Yiddish one. Artem attempted less ; 
Mikhoels more. Artem was less theatrical 
(I am allowing for once the word “theatrical” 
to carry a cheap sense), Mikhoels is more 
theatrical (putting the most resplendent sense 
possible on the word.) 

And of this Artem, this teacher by example 
of the entire Moscow Art Theatre group, 
Stanislavsky can say nothing. 

It is probable that Stanislavsky saw nothing 
—how, then, can he speak of what he never 
saw? But it is just because he sees so very 
little, that he can make a text-book for would- 
be actors—I mean, men without a glimmer of 
bon thédtre in their composition—a book for 
excellent dummies who would like to be 
famous and who probably will be, without 
ever coming to act like true actors. 

It’s all much on a par with what is going on 
in other walks of life to-day, where we see 
politicians manufactured from men without 
any political instinct, yet climbing to high 
place: composers manufactured, lacking all 
sense of the musical, dead to all sense of 
rhythm, but fully purposed to write music : 
men who become painters without possessing 
a sense of form or of colour, or become 
novelists because they have read a book— 
one ; or poets, having twice taken tea with a 
poetess. And there must be something 
strangely upside-down in the modern develop- 
ment of the individual, when we find men 
who are born poets, serving badly behind a 
bar, and others, born to be fine composers, 
employed as poor estate-agents. And there 
are second-rate waiters with gifts for the 
church or literature ; artisans on the railways 
who have a genuine gift as painters ; priests 
who were born to be jockeys. And so it 
goes on: muddle from the day a boy gropes 
to be something, and no one intormed enough, 
nor any committee with a plan practical enough 
to say what he was born to be and to keep him 
to that—help him at that—and hand him to 
the nation as a first-class unit. 

And I thoroughly distrust this book by 





* Nore : Not Russian—Jewish ! 


Stanislavsky, because he guarantees that he 
and his system can make a good actor out of 
any man, no matter what he was born to be. 

And to you who work in the Amateur 
Theatre in England, I would say that you do 
well if your whole aim be 40 discover and sup- 
port the born actor: but if you all push your 
little talents forward, and not his, you will 
fail in what I think the whole movement was 
planned for, and you will do your country a 
disservice, not a service. 








THE THEATRE IN 
AMERICA 


By Shirland Quin 


AT™ a theatrical season opening with a 
crop of failures and offerings of little 
interest, the New York season awoke to 
robust life after the New Year. Supreme in 
interest have been the little advertised offerings 
of the Federal Government Theatre. 

Here, notwithstanding a rival project, the 
true National Theatre of America is springing 
into being with all the vigour of a giant. If 
the progress of the next few years equals that 
of its brief growth of a year and a half, the 
W.P.A. Theatre (for so it is termed) will un- 
doubtedly prove the most impressive theatre 
in the world. 

Planned on the lines that St. John Ervine has 
long been preaching to the deaf ears of England, 
that a true national theatre is not only housed in 
one building, (inaccessible to many who cannot 
afford the time and the money to travel there- 
to), the W.P.A. has its being in a number of 
small theatres scattered over the land among 
which companies circulate and to which local 
talent is drawn, talent which is the more 
valuable because it /s local and native to some 
particular district and therefore can be of use 
to Headquarters when casting plays in that 
locale. 

The Federal Theatre was founded in 
November, 1935, with an appropriation by the 
American Government of six million odd 
dollars, with a further appropriation in Feb- 
ruary of another three million dollars. With 
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this money one hundred and fifty theatre 
companies have been formed, twenty-eight 
states have resident acting companies, and 
over eleven thousand persons are employed. 

The W.P.A. theatre originally came into 
being to deal with the problem of the many 
players who were literally starving due to the 
depression. Only those players and producers 
on relief were permitted registration. Thus, 
what I believe will prove to be the National 
Theatre of America, will have been founded 
not by the dilettanti, but by desperate out- 
of-work artists. 

One well-known Broadway manager main- 
tains that this very fact is likely to prove 
seriously detrimental from the artistic stand- 
point, but although the trend of the theatre is 
definitely and understandably “‘left’’ it seems to 
me that this manager’s criticism is refuted by 
the high standard of the productions and the 
wide scope of play selection. Not only has 
the W.P.A. theatre striven to dig out native 
drama from American soil and succeeded in 
doing so, but they have given fine presenta- 
tions of such plays as “Dr. Faustus” and 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral.” In the 
former play the lighting technique employed 
is notably good. 

In New York the plays are not given in any 
especially built national theatre, but are 
“housed” in theatres rented in and around 
Broadway. Some of them are down at heel, 
but that matters but little when the curtain 
has risen. Outside of New York many little 
theatres have been especially built and equipped 
out of the W.P.A. funds and these will be a 
permanent monument to the W.P.A. Theatre. 

The tickets range from twenty-five cents to 
fifty-five. Outside of New York often ad- 
mission is free, and this is the case with the 
summer caravan companies. 

These caravan companies are based very 
much on the lines of our own excellent Arts 
League of Service. Large lorries, equipped 
with portable theatres, go on the road from 
mid-June until mid-October playing one- 
night stands in districts where the ‘living drama’ 
has hitherto been completely unknown. Last 
season over a million and a half American 
people watched these out-of-door shows. 

There are several other “units” in the 
Federal Theatre. There are the French and 
Italian units giving plays in these languages 
by native players. There is the Negro Unit. 
In Tampa, Florida, there is a Spanish Unit. 
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There are no fat salaries for the stars, nor 
can the directors get rich. The dramatists 
receive fifty dollars a week for the use of their 
play. But they have the opportunity of seeing 
their work performed and of learning there- 
from. The Federal Theatre is also experi- 
menting in playwriting, having founded a unit 
called ““The Living Newspaper.” Here a play 
is written—concocted, if you will—by several 
authors from authentic facts (mostly appear- 
ing in the press) dug up by a staff of research 
workers. 

Whilst dubious about this method of play- 
writing, nevertheless I was considerably im- 
pressed by the result, or perhaps I should say 
by its possibilities. 

Altogether the Federal Theatre is striding 
ahead and its crudities seem but evidence of 
youthful vigour. There is of course, one 
obvious but none the less serious danger... 
that being Government controlled it can be 
used as a powerful political weapon, a fact 
which the Anti-Roosevelt group are not slow 
to point out. 

The Theatre Guild, hitherto the most 
prominent theatre organisation in America 
has recently lost ground, the plays it has 
presented having lacked originality. On the 
other hand its rival organisation—The Group 
Theatre—gave New York one of the most 
interesting plays of the season: “Johnny 
Johnson” by Paul Green, brilliantly staged by 
Lee Strasberg. Max Reinhardt’s production 
of “The Eternal Road” a play on the theme of 
Jewish persecution, is another outstanding 
achievement. 

Great Britain has been well represented. 
Shaw’s “Candida” put Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Wingless Victory” so deservedly in its place 
that Katharine Cornell, who is alternating the 
two plays, might advisedly cease playing a 
meretricious Malayan Princess who delivers 
speeches “‘wot never were nor could be” and 
devote her talents entirely to “Candida.” 
Noel Coward’s group of one-act plays achieved 
a tremendous success and his break-down, 
which necessitated a hasty closing down of 
his season, was greatly regretted. Maurice 
Evans as “Richard the Second” has scored 
so huge a personal triumph that leading critics 
declare him to be the finest actor on either 
side of the Atlantic. John Gielgud and 
Leslie Howard have both been rival “Ham- 
lets.” Gielgud considered the victor (perhaps 
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because he stayed the longer course,) but 
both performances were excellent. 

Among the popular Broadway successes 
a delightfully comedy entitled “Yes, my 
darling daughter!” should easily transplant 
to the West End and win the favour of all 
those who see it. 


THE THEATRE IN AMERICA 


Despite the lack of any new play of out- 
standing excellence the season 1936-1937 has 
been an interesting one, mainly from the 
standpoint of the experimental work of the 
Federal Theatre and the personal triumphs 
achieved by players of repute. 


THE MASK 


By James Laver 


“Masks of the World.” An Historical and Pictorial 
Survey of many types and times. By Josef Gregor. 
Batsford, 1936-37. 


] Dern the last twenty years there has 
been an astonishing revival of interest 
in the mask. 

The rationalistic nineteenth century degraded 
it to the status of a child’s toy, unworthy of 
the consideration of a scientific age. But the 
scientific age was not scientific enough. With 
the rise of ethnography it became plain that 
many things and practices which had been 
dismissed as either meaningless or debased 
were in reality of profound significance and 
bound up in the most intimate way with the 
origins of Art and Culture. It was discovered 
that “the heathen in his blindness” was neither 
SO perverse nor so contemptible as had been 
supposed. The renewed interest in the mask, 
however, is not due merely to the progress 
of knowledge ; it is related to the ominous 
creakings of an undermined social structure ; 
it is conditioned by a profound psychological 
need. The whole of the post-War revolt 
against intellectualism was due, as Dr. Gregor 
expresses it, “not to a conscious search for 
so-called primitive forms, but rather to the 
resurgence of a primeval demonic instinct.” 

In primitive times and primitive places the 
mask is universal. It is closely akin to the 
totem-animal, and the totem-pole is nothing 
but a series of mask-forms placed one on top 
of another to indicate descent—the earliest 
form of the family tree. The mask is part 
of the earliest creative impulse of mankind, 
and like all its early creative impulses, strongly 
charged with magic. It is used in hunting, 


in initiation ceremonies, to propitiate demons ; 
and it is probably the source of all dramatic 
activity. Everyone is familiar with the Tragic 
and Comic masks of the Greek Theatre, 
stylisations of the masks used in the actual 
plays. 


But the Greek mask had already lost 





most of its magic powers, for the Greek play 
had already become an “art-form.” Perhaps 
Art is nothing but the emergence of magic 
from its subterranean (or sub-conscious) 
element. Art is the flower of which Magic is 
the root; and the mistake of ezstheticians is 
to imagine that it can be cut off from its root, 
put into a vase and used for interior decora- 
tion ; or put in a buttonhole or pinned to a 
corsage and used for personal adornment. 
It can be so used—for a time. But such 
considerations would take us too far from the 
mask itself. 

The demonic character of the mask was 
uncongenial to the Classical genius, to that 
spirit which rules from Homer to Alexander. 
As Dr. Gregor remarks: “To imagine the 
gods of Greece as masks is a contradiction in 
terms ; the liberation of their countenance is, 
on the contrary, the first great triumph of the 
Occidental European spirit.” And there 
were other reasons: “‘the mask, that relic of 
prehistoric dread, lost ground when Katharsis, 
purification by destiny, held its own in the 


theatre.” But with the Hellenistic Age, 
magic returned and mystery religions 
flourished. 


Christianity, the last of the mystery-religions, 
could not do without its demon, and in the 
Mystery-Plays the animal demon-mask ap- 
pears once more. With the Renaissance 
masks came back witharush. The astonishing 
phenomenon of the Commedia dell’ Arte set 
living faces once more behind the shapes that 
had grimaced on the Roman stage. Harle- 
quin is the Roman phallophore, Pantaloon is 
straight from the Atellane farces, Pulcinella 
derives from Maccus and Baccus, but more, 
it is thought, through a continuous under- 
ground tradition than by conscious imitation. 
So hard is the mask to kill. 

The seventeenth century saw the rise of the 
social mask, the mask of concealment, worn 
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THE MASK 


at first chiefly by ladies when they visited 
places of ill-repute such as the theatre. How 
astonished a Greek dramatist would have been 
to visit the Restoration play-house and to find 
that it was the audience that was masked ! 

In the eighteenth century in Venice, the 
social mask became universal for both men 
and women alike. The male mask was the 
more curious, its whiteness and its beak-like 
nose giving it the look of an inquisitive and 
mischievous bird. It stood for a real secret 
society, a freemasonry of pleasure. “It was 
enough to slip into the ample cloak of invisi- 
bility, to don the three-cornered hat, and to 
poise the beak in front of one’s nose in order 
to become unseeable and uncontrollable.” 
Who could keep track of friend or foe, lof 
wife or husband, of mistress or lover, when 
thirty thousand masks could be seen at once 
on the Piazza di San Marco ? 

In the theatre, masks were abandoned, 
except in the ballet, where they lingered until 
the days of Noverre. The intense individual- 
ism of the nineteenth century was hostile to 
the mask on the stage, and its growing prudery 
chased the social mask to its last refuge in the 
bals de opera. The decay of naturalism in 
our own day has restored the mask to the 
stage, if only to a very limited extent. Picasso 
designed masks for “Parade,” and Eugene 
O’Neill has used the mask for novel purposes. 
We have seen masks employed with great 
effect in revues. But the mask has vanished 
utterly from our streets. 

Perhaps we are entering upon an epoch 
when the mask will once more become uni- 
versal, concealing the infinite variety of the 
human countenance under the infinite repeti- 
tion of an animal shape, blunt-snouted and 
pig-like, to show that we are still far from having 
outgrown our animal origin. A street full 
of such masks—what a terrifying spectacle ! 
But we may yet see it, and be glad to wear 
such masks ourselves; for they repel the 
attacks of an invisible demon, in the form of a 
poisonous gas. 

It is perhaps unnecessary, in the pages of 
“Drama” to praise the work of Dr. Josef 
Gregor. The Director of the Department of 
Theatrical Art in the Vienna National Library 
has already placed all students of the Theatre 
under an immense debt by his “Monumenta 
Scenica” and other writings. “Masks of the 
World” has only a short text, but it is a mine 
of learning and is illuminated by those flashes 
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of philosophic insight, that power of bringing 
two things unexpectedly together and making 
them more significant, which distinguishes 
all his work. The book is most handsomely 
produced with ninety large plates containing 
no less than four hundred illustrations. It 
should prove invaluable to the student and 
an inspiration to all artists concerned with the 
Theatre. 








FIFTH SOVIET THEATRE FESTIVAL. 


The programme for the Fifth Soviet Theatre Festival, 
to be opened in Moscow on September 1st next, will 
be much more extensive than on previous occasions. 
The aim is a kind of review of the achievements of the 
Soviet stage during the past 20 years. For the first 
ten days the Festival will be held in Moscow, where it 
will open at the Affiliated Bolshoi Theatre with a grand 
national concert of the best artists from all the republics 
of the Union. During these ten days there will be 
performances at the Bolshoi Theatre, the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the Maly Theatre, the Vakhtangov Theatre, 
the Theatre of the Revolution, the State Jewish Theatre, 
the State Gipsy Theatre, the Central Theatre of the 
Red Army, and the Theatre of the Young Spectator. 

On September 11th, visitors from foreign countries 
will have the choice of either going to Leningrad for 
five days or to the Ukraine for ten days. Among the 
theatres in Leningrad to take part in the Festival will 
be the Kirov Theatre of Opera and Ballet, the Maly 
Opera House, and the Leningrad Theatre of the Young 
Spectator. In the Ukraine, visitors will attend per- 
formances in Kiev and Kharkov. They will also go 
on to Rostov, where one or two performances will & 
given at the newly-built Gorky Theatre. 

Altogether the Festival will last from September 1st 
to 2oth, during which period visitors will be able to 
see some 30 performances. Many notable visitors 
from foreign countries, representing the theatrical and 
literary world, are expected to attend the Festival. 

Sir Barry Jackson will lead the special Drama League 
party. Full prospectus on application to the Secretary 
of the League, post free. 


THE LEWIS AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Lewis Amateur D.S. gave us excellent enter- 
tainment in their 1937 Revue. The whole show went 
with a swing and we were kept laughing throughout 
the whole performance. T. G. Snagge in his various 
roles was highly amusing ; in his interpretation of the 
man who went to Hell because his Managing Director 
told him to, and again as one of the naughty ladies of 
the Intelligence Department, and I think high lights 
were reached when as the Colonel he could not see why 
the privates couldn’t carry on for a couple of days 
until munition supplies arrived. 

Miss Constance Gorton made a very pleasant leadin 
lady and showed great versatility. She danced a 
sang with equal charm. The point of topical humour 
in connection with the recent Lewis move to new 
premises, was well taken by the audience. 

A word of praise must be given to the supporting 
cast all of whom did very well in their —_— oy 
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TT" death of Sir James Barrie is deplored 
by a world-wide public. Those 
connected with the theatre knew that as a 
technician in his chosen craft of playwright, 
Barrie surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
in one-act plays like ““The Will,” in full-length 
plays like ‘“‘Dear Brutus” and “Mary Rose,” 
he combined this technical mastery with a 
human insight so unusual as to seem almost 
uncanny. He also created the one original 
folk-hero of our time: Peter Pan; a figure 
which, so far as we can tell, is destined to hold 
a permanent place in Anglo-Saxon mythology. 
Although not facile in his patronage, Barrie 
was a good and faithful friend to the British 
Drama League, and his powerful advocacy 
on one crucial occasion brought us a substan- 
tial piece of good fortune. It was he too who 
presented to our Library at Adelphi Terrace 
that plaque which commemorated the earlier 
connection of Thomas Hardy with number 
eight. Now Adelphi Terrace is no more, 
and Barrie has departed from his eyrie in 
John Street with its lovely view of the Terrace 
and the winding river below. Ave atque Vale. 
Hail and Farewell. 


LEAGUE NOTES 


At the Downham Tavern in, Essex, on Friday 
evening June 25th, the O.U.D.S. in a suc- 
cessful performance of “Twelfth Night” 
inaugurated the new movement to associate 
the speaking of verse and drama with the 
improved public house. Some issues raised 
by this event and by the article “Poet’s Pub” 
which appeared in the June number of 
“Drama” are dealt with in a letter from 
Mr. Cecil Heath on another page in this issue. 
Weare, of course, both unable and incompetent 
to enter into a controversy which lies far out- 
side our scope. But we can at least say that 
our personal observation at Downham dis- 
closed no sign of inebriety in the very large 
audience which sat attentive through Shakes- 
peare’s play; nor in such surroundings could 
we remain unmindful of the debt the drama 
owes to the old Inns of England which as 
historians tell us, provided the Elizabethan 
theatre with its only public stage. 

a 

For summer theatre-going, everyone in 
London should make a point of seeing the 
beautiful Shakespeare performances now being 
given at Mr. Sydney Carroll’s “Open Air 
Theatre” in Regent’s Park. ‘The Stratford 
season will continue well into September, 
and in August comes the Festival at Malvern, 
and in September, the Old Vic season at 
Harrogate. We must also mention the Roel 
Summer School of Puppetry at Lower Guiting, 
Glos., from July 31st to August 14th 
and from August 14th to 28th, and the 
Tewkesbury Festival from July 18-24, with 
Mr. Robert Speaight in “Murder in the 
Cathedral” and “The Virgin and the Clerk.” 
Full particulars of all these events can be 
obtained from the Drama League. 

a 


As usual “Drama” suspends publication 
during August and September. The Library 
will be closed for three weeks from Monday, 
August 9th, for cleaning and stock-taking. 
During September it will close at 6 p.m. on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays instead of at 9 p.m. 

o 


The Playwrights’ Club announce a Competi- 
tion for MS. one-act plays, with prizes and 
the opportunity of publication. Plays must 
be sent in by August rst., and full particulars 
may be obtained from Messrs. Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., 29, Great James Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“John Heywood : Entertainer.” By R. de la Bére. 
Allan and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

“Drama and Society in the Age of Johnson.” By 
L. C. Knights. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

“The Flying Wasp.” By Sean O’Casey. Mac- 


“Famous Chinese Plays.” Translated and Edited by 

L.C. Arlington and Harold Acton. Henri Vetch. 16s. 

“Only Yesterday.” By Adrian Brunel. Newnes 
6d 


2s. 6d. 
“Tdiot’s Delight.” By Robert E. Sherwood. 
Scribner. 7s. 6d. 


“Short Plays from 12 a ” Selected by 
Winifred Katzin. Harrap. 6d. 

“Last Plays of Maxim Cork, " Adapted by Gibson- 
Cowan. Lawrence and Wishart. 33s. 6d. 

“Bleak Dawn and Other Plays.” By Sydney 
Tomholt. Angus and Robertson. 6s. 


“Henry the Fourth. Part I.” New variorum 
edition of Shakespeare. J. B. Lippincott. 30s. 
“Shakespeare and yl By Cumberland 


Clark. Mitre Press. . 6d. 

“Drama Old and New.” Edited by C. E. Eckersley. 
Dent. 1s. 4d. 

“Plays ‘- R. B. — Edited by John 
Hampden. 6d. 

“Macbeth.” Edited * Evelyn Smith. Nelson. 
6d. 

“Normal English Pronunciation.” By Oscar 
Browne. Pitman. 33. 


“Hand Puppets wil String — by Waldo S. 
Lanchester. Dryad Press. 2s 4 


PROFESSOR Rupert de la Bére makes a close study of 
one of the most interesting of Tudor writers in his 
book “John Heywood: Entertainer.” Not only did 
ood bring back the Chaucerian spirit to a literature 
choked with abstractions, but as a wit, a musician and 
social figure he played his part in the Tudor world 
with some distinction, and, as his later life showed, 
without loosing his faith or his principles. But it is 
his plays rather than the epigrams or fables which have 
a value for us; plays which, however full of repeti- 
Ray obscure allusions, and what often appear to be 
very feeble jokes, have at the same time a new life and 
ungency that, in some measure, prepares the w “y for 
Shakespanes. Ble de la Bére analyses six of the 
recognised plays “ Heywood, and gives the complete 
text of four. We regret that “The Play of the Wether” 
is not included in its entirety ; to our mind it is one of 
the most interesting, and is surely much better for 
production (in shortened form) than the tedious “The 
Pardoner and the Frere”’ which is recommended. In 
studying the plays one fact emerges which is not men- 
tioned in the book—the Tudor actor was evidently 
quite used to learning and delivering speeches of in- 
terminal length and complexity; a feat even greater 
than the endurance of the audience in listening to them. 
Mr. L. C. Knight’s book is of the period immediately 
following, butt he title “Drama and Society in the Age 
of Jonson” scarcely suggests the scope and compre- 
hensiveness of the volume. As the author says, most 
critics of the “great period” of English drama make 
some reference to its economic and social background,” 
but here we have a detailed survey of this background, 
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and its bearing on the works of writers such as Jonson, 
Dekker, Heywood, Middleton and Massinger. It 
must be confessed that the elaborate consideration of 
capitalist enterprise and the general social theory of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries makes 
heavier reading than the last half of the book, when the 
dramatists are called upon to prove the relationship 
between these social and economic conditions and 
Jacobean comedy. As was to be expected, none of 
them proves this more thoroughly than Jonson, whose 
plays so incessantly reflect the fashions, problems and 
usages of this time. Both sections of the book give 
curious glimpses of the blending of the medieval system 
which had some attempt at social morality, and the rise 
of capitalism, which was, from the first, almost com- 
pletely un-moral, and the concluding note on “Seven- 
teenth Century Melancholy” is one of the best examples 
of the author’s lucid method of presenting and summing 
up a problem. 

Mr. Sean O’Casey’s book of essays on the modern 
theatre, aptly called “The Flying Wasp” is anenter- 
taining book—and could have been a great one, as it is 
written by a genius aflame with the follies and errors of 
criticism and the assumption that it is the duty of the 
artist to suffer under them without complaint. The 
stupid “failure” of ““Within the Gates” has had some- 
thing to do with Mr. O’Casey’s holy rage, no doubt, 
Nevertheless, much he says about the critics is true ; 
in no other profession, except one, the medical, are 
gtave mistakes not only allowed to go unchecked, but 
the perpetrators can continue to enjoy honour and 
glory. Unfortunately, for the balance and full con- 
viction of the book, whenever Mr. O’Casey meets with 
anything or anyone he dislikes, he becomes quite as 
dogmatic and sweeping (if not more so) as any of the 
critics he detests—the chapters on Noel Coward are 
evidence of this—although it is true that Mr. O’ 
would not in the least mind being answered back. 
However, the contradictions of criticism are no new 
problem, and the chapter in which divergent views of 
critics are quoted at random is the least exciting in the 

But later, when Mr. O’Casey attacks the cult 
of realism, he is at his best again, trouncing the “slice 
of life” devotees soundly and, at the same time, revealing 
his profound appreciation and understanding of fine 
theatre wherever it may be found. Heaven knows 
what would have happened had Mr. O’Casey included 
the amateurs in one of his essays, but in the amateur 
world he would find many of the principles flourishing 
which he now deplores as dead. 

“Famous Chinese Plays” translated and edited by 
Mr. L. C. Arlington and Mr. Harold Acton, naturally 
arouses interest from the start, as the Western mind 
has found the idiom and technique of the Chinese stage 
curiously enthralling. All the strange, sometimes 
almost magical qualities of the Chinese theatre can be 
found in this volume, as the two authors not only 
pons a remarkable knowledge of their subject, but 

ve an unbounded enthusiasm for the plays themselves. 
At first one reads, fascinated, but not all the assurances 
that, when inte reted by brilliant actors, the plays are 
masterpieces of witty characterization med subtle 
construction, can prevent thirty-three of them from 
becoming somewhat unwieldy mouthful, especially as 
what humour there is would seem to be mainly un- 

















conscious, and the definitely gruesome is never absent 
for long. A special feature are the photographs of 

i actors in the famous réles. There are also 
specimens of the music that forms so incessant a feature 
of the plays, and which the authors have evidently 
learnt to understand and even enjoy—a final triumph 
on their part. 

“Only Yesterday,” Mr. Adrian Brunel’s play of the 
home front during the war, is a sensitive work, with 
some excellent character-drawing. We see the Villiers 
family in their home during the years 1914-1919, and 
at times the picture of the strange, emotional atmosphere 
of those days with its sudden humour and gaiety and 
deep under-current of tragedy has a vividness quite as 
telling as the noisy horrors of other war plays. Only 
during the last scene does conviction falter a little, as 
Sir Francis Villiers’ objections to his daughter marrying 
his one-time chauffeur (although now a Major) seem a 
shade too cogent for the Armistice silence to shatter 
socompletely. It is appalling but true that plays, books 
and films of “the war to end war” inevitably arouse 
contemplation of the next war—of which we hear so 
much. Therefore, after Mr. Brunel’s play one reads 
Mr. Robert E. Sherwood’s “Idiot’s Delight” with 
peculiar interest. It is one more protest against the 
madness of a world conflict. In a strange hotel on the 
Italian frontier, is assembled an even stranger collection 
of people, including a lonely American and an adven- 
turess with a superb gift for lying. The comedy 
changes to tragedy as a vast war develops, the curtain 
falling during an air raid which destroys the American, 
his adventuress, and whoever else is left in the hotel. 
Although difficult to produce, it is well worth tackling, 

especially as acting should give the bizarre characters 

| a conviction which they lack in the play when read. 
“Short Plays from 12 Countries” consists of examples 
of drama from China, Japan, Turkey, England, Russia, 
Poland, Roumania, Austria, Germany, France, Canada 
and South Africa. They have been selected by Mrs. 
| Winifred Katzin, who has also accomplished the feat 
| of translating six. The plays, which have been chosen 








from the point of view of performance, seem mainly 
tragic, although there are some comedies, of which the 
best is, probably, Gogol’s “Diamond Cuts Diamond,” 
and the worst, undoubtedly, the heavy and none too 
pleasant “The Broken Pitcher” from the German. 
Among the serious pieces a Rumanian play, ““The Jews 
of Hodos,”’ stands out ; there is also an excellent Grand 
Guignol, while the South African play “In the Drought” 
has a memorably sombre atmosphere. The oriental 
examples add interest and charm, but why David 
Garrick’s obsolete farce “High Life Below Stairs’’ 
makes its appearance in this volume is a mystery. 
The two last plays of Maxim Gorki, adapted for the 
English stage by Mr. Gibson-Cowan, were intended as 
parts of a trilogy, showing the social upheaval of 
Russia from the Kerenski period of 1917 to the final 
Proletarian Revolution. Much the best is the first, 
“Yegor Bulichoff,”” where the portrait of the dying 
merchant surrounded by worthless relatives, priests, 
witches, crooks and impostors, is singularly powerful. 
The second play, “Dostigaeff and the Others,” shows 
the turmoil and dangers of the period, but Dostigaeff 
himself is not so powerful a central figure. Both plays 
require careful reading as the many characters are apt 
to become confusing. 

Mr. Sydney Tomholt is an Australian dramatist 
who has been told to go ahead confidently by Mr. Shaw. 
In “‘Bleak Dawn and other plays” he goes ahead in 








RECENT BOOKS 


various styles and with varying success. ‘*Bleax Dawn” 
itself is the longest and one of the best in the volume. 
It is a realistic study of the reactions of a —— 
‘woman towards the husband she has divorced but sti 
loves. The piece, in reading, is much helped by 
psychological stage directions, many of which would 
not be made plain during the swift progress of 
formance. The lurid “Anoli ; the Blind” will probabl 
act better ; here the melodramatic style is ne tote f 
but in some of the shorter plays it seems a little overdone. 

“Henry the Fourth, Part I” from a new variorum 
edition of Shakespeare, edited by Professor Samuel 
Burdett Hemingway (who took over the work from 
Dr. H. H. Furness, junior) contains five hundred 
and odd pages. Dr. Hemingway has taken the text, 
not of the Folio, but of Q1, and has made a thorough 
collation of the Quartos; he also describes, in con- 
siderable detail, the English and American stage- 
history of the play. As is to be expected, there are 
many fascinating portions of the book, not the least 
being the general criticism of the play and the analysis 
of the characters. In “Shakespeare and Costume,” 
Mr. Cumberland-Clark has noted Shakespeare’s refer- 
ence to dress with such meticulous care that even slight 
omissions seem noticeable. ‘The book not only treats 
of the fashions of the period, but of cosmetics, perfumes, 
jewellery armour, music and dances; and again it 
becomes obvious that the plays were mainly performed 
in contemporary costume—a fact which makes the 
commonsense chapter on Shakespeare in modern dress 
doubly interesting. 

“Drama Old and New” consists of selections from 
seven well-known plays. It is divided into two sec- 
tions ; for comedy we have the work of Jonson, Wilde 
and Coward, for tragedy we have Kyd, Marlowe, 
Galsworthy and Sherriff. It is perhaps an original 
feature to include Mr. Coward (whose portrait graces 
the front page) in a volume such as this, but the play 
chosen “The Young Idea” is not one of the author’s 
best. Mr. C. E. Eckersley, who edits the book, states 
that the aim has been to make each selection a dramatic 
whole, suitable for acting or reading as a one-act play. 
To a great extent this has been accomplished, although 
there is always something unsatisfactory about potted 
plays, however serviceable they may be. 

Messrs. Nelson’s sixpenny Shakespeare should be a 
useful enough series, especially for students, young 
and old. In the example reviewed, “Macbeth,” there 
is a straightforward introduction, whose clarity the 
rather fussy illustrations would have done well to 
emulate, and, at the end, some excellent chapters in 
which much interesting matter concerning the play is 
brought forth and discussed. Another addition to 
Nelson’s list is ““The Plays of Sheridan.” Published 
at the modest price of 1s. 6d. and carefully edited by 
Mr. John Hampden, this is stated to be the cheapest 
edition of Sheridan’s plays in existence. 

“Normal English Pronunciation” is a simple, clearly- 
written treatise by Mr. Oscar Browne. The author 
believes that English is the most musical of known 
languages (not many have dared to say that) and his 
general rules and advice are characterized by common- 
sense. Mr. Waldo S. Lanchester, whose Marionette 
theatre is now well-known, in his “Hand Puppets 
and String Puppets” gives practical instruction 
in the making and manipulation of these two types of 
puppets, and this little book, with its diagrams and 
photographs should attract all students puppet ry 
especially those who are making it a part of school work. 
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THE FESTIVAL 


HE 1937 Community Theatre Festival 
will go down into history as the Influenza 
Festival. Actually the epidemic swept over 
the country a little time before the preliminary 
rounds commenced, but even so it played 
havoc with festival societies in many parts 
of the country. 

In the circumstances it was not surprising 
to find a decrease in the number of festival 
entries. This year’s total of 648 is 99 less 
than last year’s record figure of 747. But it 
is, too, below the 1935 total of 655, though 
this is no indication that there is necessarily 
a decline in festival interest. On the contrary 
reports from the various areas generally bear 
out that the festival is more than holding 
its own. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note how 
the festival has progressed from year to year. 
The following table gives the figures for the 
British festival, and excluding those of the 
Scottish national festival :— 


1926 (preliminary trial festival) 7 entrants 
1926 (autumn) ois oie Igo ,, 
1927-8 tl... en 159 5, 
1928-9 a ow | Os 
1929-30 ue bcer ieee 397» 
1930-31 ee eee 490 ,, 
. 618 ,, 
SS 458 
1934 .— a 559 »» 
. aaa heat Gia 655 ,, 
1936 mam mee — 47 » 
Ay x. i ‘eats hed 648 ,, 


The drop in figures between 1932 and 1933 
was occasioned by the withdrawal of a number 
of Scottish entries owing to the formation of 
the Scottish national festival. 

Of this year’s entrants in the B.D.L. Festival, 
620 actually faced the adjudicators, according 
to the list published in last month’s “Drama.” 
Of these 216 came from the Eastern Area, 
190 from the Northern Area, 127 from the 
Western Area, 49 from Scottish B.D.L. 
societies, and 38 from Wales. 

The number of authors represented was 
270 and of these 67 were women. 

One hundred and seventy-one authors 
(eight of them anonymous) each had one 
play produced. Thirty-four were represented 
by two productions each, and twenty-two 
had three presentations. The remainder were 
in the following order of popularity :— 

Philip Johnson, 47 presentations (3 of plays written 
in otiiaiien with Howard Agg). T.B. Morris (16), 
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Edward Percy (12), A. J. Talbot (11), John Bourne (11), 
Sydney Box (10), J. M. Barrie (10), Bernard Shaw (ro), 
At 9 each—Muriel and Sydney Box, Joe Corrie. 
Harry Penson, Cyril Roberts, F. Sladen Smith. 
Shakespeare (8); W. B. Yeats, Stuart Ready, L. J. 
Hines and Frank King (7 each) ; Phoebe Rees, Laurence 
Binyon, Sacha Guitry, Mary Pakington (6 each); 
Susan Glaspell, Harold Brighouse, K. Etheridge, 
Margaret MacNamara, Esther McCracken, Horace 


Shipp (5 each); and the following were each pre- 
sented four times, M. E. Atkinson, J. J. Bell, C. S. 
Black, Eleanor Elder, Falkland L. ry, Stanley 


Houghton, Richard Hughes, F. Austin Hyde, Gertrude 
Jennings, Cedric Mount, Eugene O’Neill, Dolland 
Parsons, H. F. Rubinstein, Hugh Stewart and Dan 
Totheroh. 

The most popular play proved to be “White Queen, 
Red Queen” by T. B. Morris, which had 11 separate 
productions. It was followed by “One Evening at 
Nero’s ” by A. J. Talbot (10), John Bourne’s “Black 
Night” and Philip Johnson’s “The Distant Drum” 
(8 each), Mr. Johnson’s ““Heaven on Earth” (7), Sacha 
Guitry’s “Villa for Sale’ (6), and, at 5 productions 
each, “‘Solomon’s Folly” by Sydney Box, “Trifles” by 
Susan Glaspell, ““Women at War,” by Edward Percy, 
“The Lost Hat,” by the same author, and “Five at the 
George” by Stuart Ready. 

Four productions each were given to “Godstow 
Nunnery,” “Shall We Join the Ladies ?”” “Husband 
Supplied,” “Official Announcement,” “The Willing 


Spirit,” “Unknown Dimension,” “Love and Uncle | 


Henry,” “Friends of Valerie Lane,’ “The Flaw,” 
“Sanctuary,” “A Room in The Tower,” “The Char- 
lady and the Angel’ and “The great Dark,” while 
the following plays were each done three times: 
“‘Number Ten,” “‘Anti-Clockwise,”’ “Thread 0” Scarlet”, 
“Murder Trial,” “A Privy Council,” “And Now— 
The Journey,” “Corridors of the Soul,” “Saturday 
Sensation,”’ ““The Master of the House,” “Jane Wogan,” 
“‘Blizabeth Refuses,” “Wayside War,” “Fantasia In 
Air Street,” “Happy Death, Ltd.,” “The Cradle Song” 
and “The Hour Glass.” 

It is curious how play-popularity in the festival 
ebbs and flows. Two years ago Sydney Box’s ‘‘Fan- 
tastic Flight” was easily the most popular play, being 
given 17 times. This year it was not presented at 

Last year’s popular “Twentieth Century Lullaby,” 
given 14 times, had only 3 presentations this year. 
The most consistently oavie play over a number of 
years scems to be Mr. John Bourne’s “Black Night.” 

Fifty-six extracts from full-length plays were given, 
including eight from Shakespeare. These were from 
*““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (2), “The Winter's 
Tale,” “Twelfth Night,’ “King Lear,” ‘‘Macbeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice” and ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing”. OSCAR TURNER. 


THE FINAL. 


By this time full reports of the Final at the Old Vic 
on May 31st have appeared in all the papers, so that it 
is only needful to make record here of the order in 
which the Companies were placed according to the 
adjudication of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. Ronald 
Adam and Mr. William Armstrong. 1. Newcastle 
Y.W.C.A. ‘Dramatic Club in “The Willing Spirit” 
by Esther McCracken. 2. Newbattle Burns Club 
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THE BETRAYAL. SCENE FROM 
THE PASSION PLAY RECENTLY 
PRODUCED IN WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, (See page 170.) 
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SCENE FROM “HENRY VIII’? AS PERFORMED 
BY THE LONDON FEDERATION OF [BOYS 
CLUBS, THE PRIZE-WINNING TEAM AT THE 
RECENT LONDON JUNIOR DRAMA FESTIVAL. 
(See page 170.) 
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Dramatic Society in “Hewers of Coal” by Joe Corrie. 
. Bristol Drama Club in “The White Flame” by 
ward Purchase. 4. Blackwood Amateur Dramatic 
Society in ““A Rogue in Bed” by R. Elwyn Mitchell. 
5. Blackfriars Society in “‘A Family Comedy (1840)” by 
Marjorie Bowen. 

The theatre was packed with a most enthusiastic 
audience. Among newcomers to our Festival audience 
we were glad to welcome Sir Henry Walker, H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Mines, who had expressed a desire 
to see “Hewers of Coal.” After the Festival the 
Director received the following letter of appreciation : 

1st June, 1937. 
Dear Mr. Whitworth, 

I am writing to tell you how greatly impressed I was with 
the performances given at the Community Theatre Festival 
on Monday night. 

Although, as you know, my main object was to see the 
Newbattle players, I was equally interested in the other plays 
and the originality and artistry of these was a revelation to me. 

I am extremely grateful to you for your kindness in giving 
me the opportunity to be present and I wish you all success 
in the future. 

Yours very truly, 
H. WALKER. 
Longridge, 
Burdenshot Hill, 
Worplesdon. 


ORIGINAL PLAY COMPETITION. 
The Fudge, Mr. W. A. Darlington, writes: 

‘The plays entered for this year’s competi- 
tion were considerably above the usual 
standard. I was particularly struck by the 
technical precision in Lesbia Scott’s play 
“That Fell Arrest” which won the prize in 
Class B. Ken Etheridge who won in Class A 
with a theme curiously similar to the other, 
was more rugged in workmanship. Both 
plays showed a good sense of character drawing 
and had the striking merit of sincerity.” 


NEW FINANCE RULE. 


Now that the Festival would appear to have 
established itself on a sound financial foot- 
ing, the Central Festival Committee have de- 
cided that in future individual teams shall 
share in any profits arising from preliminary 
festivals, such share to be additional to the 
amount already payable in respect of expenses 
under the existing rules. The new rules, 
about to be distributed, contain a section 
authorising organisers of preliminary festivals 
to divide 50 per cent. of the net profits equally 
among the competing teams. In this way the 
teams will be given a direct interest in the 
financial results of the Festival. 

It should also be generally known that the 
national surplus on the 1936 Festival is being 
allocated this year among the teams appearing 


at the Area Festivals and the National Final, 
in proportion to their expenses. In this 
way the profits of the Festival are being used 
to help to make up the deficit incurred by 
such teams as are called upon to play in a higher 
rounds of the Festival. 


“EXTRACTS” IN FESTIVALS. 


“Entrants who contemplate the presentation of 
an extract from a longer play are reminded 
that an extract that is complete in itself as 
regards plot and characterisation is desirable.” 


The above quotation from the “Notes for 
the use of Players, Adjudicators and Audiences” 
which appears in the rules of the British 
Drama League Community Theatre Festival 
has, it seems, given cause for doubt in some 
circles. It is asked: What precisely is the 
attitude of the League to excerpts from full 
length plays? Are Adjudicators instructed 
to view the excerpt with disfavour? Or are 
they on their own account likely to reduce 
the marks ? 

Certainly the quotation in itself may be 
rightly regarded as a word of caution, and it 
is quite true that the organisers of the Festival 
would be sorry to see a number of ‘societies 
entering an excerpt just because it was the 
easiest thing to do, without regard to the 
artistic propriety of their contribution. At 
the same time we have felt that to rule out the 
excerpt altogether might be to debar some 
excellent societies from entering at all, and 
might deprive the Festival of some produc- 
tions of high merit and entertainment value. 
Moreover if the Festival were strictly confined 
to one-act plays we could see no Shakespeare 
and no examples of the classical drama. 

Where, however, the entry of an excerpt 
is decided on, the society must realise that, 
from the competitive point of view, it takes 
a tisk. In the second or third act of a long 
play the characters appear “‘ready made” as 
it were. Their psychology has been care- 
fully built up in previous acts or scenes, so 
that actors when portraying them deprived 
of their full context, are faced at once by an 
abnormal difficulty. In the case of an excerpt, 
the audience, similarly, has a good deal of 
extra work to do by way of catching up with 
the situation, and the Adjudicator will be 
right in taking into account any failure which 
occurs in the power of the players to “register” 
the scene in all its implications. 
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Under the heading “Dramatic Achievement” 
a badly chosen excerpt is almost bound to 
lose marks. 

Luckily, however, it is possible to discover 
eertain plays which offer individual acts so 
self-contained as almost to qualify as one-act 
plays. A notable example of this is the first 
act of “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Similarly the last act of “R. U. R.” There 
is, then, plenty of room for ingenuity in the 
selection of scenes from long plays which 
are in themselves self-explanatory and psycho- 
logically complete. 

As to Shakespeare, we would venture to 
suggest that the last act of “Othelld,” as seen 
at a Festival Final recently, did not offer a 
fortunate example of the choice of a Shakes- 
pearean excerpt. It was only the fact that 
most of the audience knew the play beforehand 


LETTERS TO 


. “OUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY.” 
IR, 

The question raised by Miss Clark in her letter 
published in your June issue as to why amateur dramatic 
societies exist has, in my opinion, only one answer, 
and this is embodied in the word “amateur.” An 
amateur may be defined as one who takes part in any 
activity for his or her own recreation and pleasure, 
and therefore it would appear that all amateur dramatic 
societies exist | eas as a recreation for those 
actively engage 

There is however one aspect of the movement in 
which it differs from other forms of recreation and this 
is the matter of finance. 

Generally if we take up any recreational activity, 
we have to bear the whole cost ourselves, but in the 
case of amateur drama, by far the major portion of the 
cost is usually recovered from the audience in some 
form or other. Thus the position arises where the 
players are actually having their recreation paid for to 
a great extent by other people. 

This aspect is, I fear, often overlooked but, in my 
opinion, it should be kept constantly before every 
member of an amateur dramatic society. Furthermore, 
if we may look upon amateur drama as a game, it can 
only develop its fullest joyousness when shared with 
equal zest by player and onlooker. So, apart from 
financial reasons, an audience is a very necessary part 
of the game, and every effort should be made to see 
that it derives at least as much pleasure as the players 
from any performance. 

Even when performances are given in the aid of 
charity, there is no excuse for not giving the audience 
the very best that circumstances will allow. 

With reference to Miss Clark’s point about the large 
number of people, who, although desirous of acting, 
are unable to reach a reasonably high standard, it seems 
to me that the only solution is for them to confine 
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which rendered this scene intelligible. In 
any case, the sudden and unprepared appearance 
of characters at their peak of passion involves 
the actors in a terribly hard task. Yet there 
are many scenes in Shakespeare which can 
carry themselves even when abstracted from 
their context—scenes from “The Taming of 
the Shrew” for instance, and “Twelfth Night.” 
It would appear that, on the whole, comedy 
scenes are best suited for this purpose. 

Let it be said, finally, that judges are in- 
structed to deal with excerpts on just the same 
basis as complete one-act plays. If marks 
are lost, it is only because an excerpt has been 
chosen without due regard to the factors 
which we have attempted to define, and which 
should always be in the minds of those who 
decide to enter a Festival with an excerpt 
rather than with a “‘one-acter.” 


THE EDITOR 


their tng to private performances at which there is 
no charge whatever, and the necessary funds raised 
among » lice a0 and any friends who are willing to 
assist them, which after all is the method by which many 
other amateur recreations are financed. 
Yours truly, 
S. P. ORMEROD. 
Curtain Theatre Club, 
Rochdale. 
“POETS’ PUB.” 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest the article by Mr. 
J. B. Atkins entitled “‘Poet’s Pub” which appeared in 
your last issue. I expect I should be classed as one 
of the people to whom Mr. Atkins refers as being op- 
posed to the making of public houses into community 
centres. He misrepresents us when he implies that we 
are in favour of licensed houses remaining squalid, 
sordid and dirty. We believe that as long as public 
houses exist they ought to be clean, well ventilated, 
light and sanitary ; but there is all the difference in the 
world between structural improvements of this character 
and those desired by the liquor trade which have as 
their object the provision of greatly increased facilities 
for the sale of intoxicants and the linking of other 
inducements with such sale. 

The ideal of making public houses a centre of 
literary activity and dramatic presentation is based on 
a fallacy. It ignores the physiological effects of 
alchohol. Many experiments in this direction have 
been made and none of them have succeeded. 

A good number of working mens’ clubs have been 
started, primarily with the object of educating the 
working-classes in literature and art, and as long as 
these clubs have been free from the sale of drink they 
have adhered to their original objective. The intro- 
duction of the drinking bar, however, has invariably 

the literary side of the club and within a few years 
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any pretense that this continued to exist has usually 
been abandoned. 

I believe that it would be found on enquiry that in 
the London theatres the bar takings would much 
less when the plays presented are of a high lite 
quality than when they are of the review or music 
type, even though the numerical attendance is equal. 

Any support which is given to the liquor trade in 
its attempt to make the public house the centre of 
community life is a definite dis-service to the com- 
munity. During the past five years drunkenness has 
increased by 50% and the Drink Bill is rapidly rising. 
The liquor trade is spending more on advertising than 
at any time in its history and, what is perhaps the 
gravest feature of all, the proportion of young people 
convicted for drunkenness is rising substantially. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols, writing in the Sunday 
Chronicle on the 4th October last year, described the 
scene outside some of the “Improved” public houses 
to which Mr. Atkins pays tribute. He said: 

“T was still twenty miles from London when darkness 
fell. And it was then that the fun began. By “fun” 
ladies and gentlemen, I mean scenes of more drunken- 
ness and rowdyism than it has been my misfortune to 
witness at any time or in any country. All along the 
King’s highway, on this main route to the South Coast, 
are a series of palatial public-houses. Char-a-bancs 
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were lined up all along the route and these were 
filled with boys and girls, still in their teens, sprawling 
over the seats, shouting and waving beer bottles in 
the air. I was reminded of those grim cartoons of 
eighteenth-century England which made the name of 
Rowlandson immortal. But they were grimmer than 
anything that came from his pen, for now and then, 
along this appalling road, there would be a cluster of 
people ...& cables slowing down of the traffic 
. . . announcing the fact that Death had walked 
on the King’s highway . that a drunken motorist, 
or a drunken pedestrian, had added another to the 
list of inevitable tragedies.” 
May I suggest that Mr. Atkins investigates these condi- 
tions for himself as I and others have done. 
Yours very faithfully, 
H. Cacm Hsatn, 

General Secretary. 
The United Kingdom Alliance, 
for the Total Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic by the Will of the 
7 Je, 1, Victoria Street, London, 

Wt. 


This correspondence cannot be continued. For 
editorial comment, see page 165. 


—Editor, Drama. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


WATERFORD DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The above Society was formed last Winter. The 
first play chosen for production was Arnold Ridley’s 
thriller “The Ghost Train.” This was performed at 
Carrick-on-Suir, Tramore and New Ross. The play 
was very well received and the players were much en- 
couraged by its success. Owing to the cost of transport 
however, coupled with the fact that the Society was 
new and unknown, the expenses were greater than the 
receipts. It was not at that time found possible to get 
a Hall or Theatre in Waterford in which to present 
the play. This Season, however, ‘““The Ghost Train” 
was presented by the Society at the Astoria on 11th 

h and “The Donovan Affair” (Owen Davis) was 
produced on the 12th and 13th March. Both plays 
met with a very favourable reception and the Society 
feels that it has achieved something in awakening in 
Waterford a lively interest in Amateur Dramatics. 
Up to the present it might be said that there was little 
of no interest in the amateur stage—except so far as 
‘was represented by school productions. 

The Producer is Mrs. E. V. Fleming-Moran. 

MAuRgEEN SMYTH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


SECOND LONDON JUNIOR DRAMA FESTIVAL. 


This Festival took place at the Tavistock Little 
Theatre on May 19th, 1937. The five competing 
teams were the finalists of competitions previously 
held by the London Federation of Boys’ Clubs, the 
London Federation of Girls’ Clubs (London Girls’ 
Clubs Union),the Boy Scouts Association, the Y.M.C.A. 


and the Y.W.C.A., and all the players were from 14-21 
years of age. The standard oft this year’s Festival was 
very noticeably higher than that of last year, and the 
placing of the companies by no means an easy task. 

Mr. Martin Browne, in his adjudication, said that 
“Quality Street”” (Act V), played by the Mary Ward 
Girls’ Club had considerable charm, with two out- 
standing performances by Phacbe and Valentine Brown. 
“Double Demon” by the Red Triangle Club, Plaistow, 
required good team work and got it. There were 
several good character studies, but a tendency to over- 

lay in some of the parts, and again the illusion of age 
| not been achieved. “Brother Wolf” by the 
Thames Valley County School 6th Twickenham Troop 
was a difficult play for young people to try, but the 
Scouts had attacked it with real courage and had given 
a sincere and vigorous performance, with a very fine 
study in Lupo himself. ‘‘Mencius was a Bad Boy” by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, Upper 
Norwood Club, was well produced ; movement, 
costume and speech carefully studied. For the first 
time a young player had succeeded in an old part, in the 
widow. The Stamford Hill Boys’ Club in the fall of 
Wolsey, from “Henry VIII”? had given a remarkable 
performance of very exciting quality; there were 
two especially good studies of real authority in the 
King and in Wolsey, and the rest of the parts had 
tremendous vigour and life. The grouping, move- 
ments, grouping etc. were excellent, especially at the 
opening. 

The trophy was won by the Stamford Hill Boys’ 
Club, the Y.W.C.A. coming second, and the Scouts 
third, while the Y.M.C.A. and the Girls’ Club Union 
ran the third very close indeed. 
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THE WINCHESTER PASSION PLAY. 


On Maundy Thursday of this year a remarkable 
Passion Play was presented by Winchester College in 
the Cathedral. The production and the music were 
under the direction of three members of the staff and 
the chief characters were taken by the Prefect of Hall 
(Christ) and other senior boys. With the exception of 
a few boys’ voices borrowed from the Cathedral Choir, 
the school was responsible for the whole production, 
and about 100 members of it took part in one capacity 
or another. 

The wide raised space in front of the choir was used 
as a stage, the choir screen forming a sombre back- 
ground, with access from the front and sides up a flight 
of about twelve shallow steps. All the light was con- 
centrated on the stage and the audience sat immediately 
below with the vast dark spaces of the nave and aisles 
behind and around them. The story of the Passion 
was presented in a series of short scenes which were 
linked together by a capella singing from a hidden 
choir. The music was drawn mainly from Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion and was used with most poignant 
effect, especially in the final scene of the Crucifixion. 
The lighting was also very skilfully planned, some of 
the scenes being played partly in darkness—as in the 
judgement before Pilate, when the clamour of the crowd 
came out of the shadows from behind the audience, 
and in the scene of the Betrayal, when the crowd 
surged up the centre of the nave, carrying swords and 
staves and torches, to surround the figures of Christ 
and the disciples with a ring of fierce light. 

The text was taken entirely from the Gospels and its 
intensely dramatic nature was enhanced by the sim- 
plicity and utter sincerity with which all the leading 
characters rencered their parts. For all the spectators 
it will remain a most beautiful and moving experience, 
and for the School an event of the rst importance, 
which will surely have a lasting impression. 


GERMAN PLAYERS IN ENGLAND. 


tj) Die Wanderbiihne (The Wandering Players), a 
company of professional German actors will present 
Lessing’s “Minna von Barnhelm” (in German) at 
Morley College Theatre on Tuesday, July 13th, at 
2.30 and 8 p.m. Seats may be booked at Morley 
College, 61, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1., from 
10-12.30 and 2-6 p.m. Besides these two perform- 
ances, it is hoped to arrange one or two others in 
uly, preferably in a school hall, and arrangements are 

ing made for performances by the “‘Wanderbiihne” 
of other German plays in London and the provinces 
in the autumn. 

“Die Wanderbiihne” (The Wandering Players) are 
a Company of young German professional actors 
organised in tesend a Herr Jaffé, Dr. Michael and 
Herr Vesser. The play is produced by Herr Jaffé, 
who played leading parts under Reinhardt in Vienna 
and Berlin. Further particulars may be obtained from 
T. R. Dawes, M.A., 8, Briar Avenue, Green Lane, 
S.W.16., who will be glad to hear from those who are 
interested in the production of German plays. 


THE INSTITUTE OF MIME. 


The Institute of Mime gave a varied and highly 
mteresting performance at the Aldwych on Sunday, 
June 13th, which included both spoken and silent 
mimes, and examples from the Classic and Greek mime, 
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that of the Commédia dell’Arte, and original work 
composed by young people who have been trained at 
the Institute. The exquisite work of Ruby Ginner 
and Irene Mawer in “‘L’Enfant Prodigue” is too familiar 
to need comment, but less familiar was the ‘Harlequins’ 
Child.” This had that swiftness, gaiety and brilliaenc 
which must have been essential qualities of the Italian 
mimes, qualities enhanced here by the costuming of Valerie 
Prentis. “The Flood” seemed to fall between two 
stools, having neither the rough jollity of the old miracle 
play, nor the profound simplicity of “‘Noé.” The 
Adonis eposode in “The Idyll of Theocritus” was 
interesting, and contained some excellent Greek dancing 
and posing, but it is doubtful whether such comedy 
bears revival—it seems to have worn a little threadbare 
with age. 

That the Institute is a real source of inspiration to 
its pupils was shown by the two original mimes com- 
posed by former pupils. “Radio Breakfast” was real 
good fooling, well conceived and produced, with an 
outstanding performance by Elinor Shan, who com- 
posed the mime. “The People that Walked in Dark- 
ness” composed by Peggy Butler, and produced with 
a company that was mainly untrained, was a live and 
vigorous piece of work, showing considerable promise. 
The use of occupational rhythms to Scottish melody 
gave a rough vigour that was not found elsewhere, 
and the whole effect was exhilarating. 

This demonstration showed that the Institute Of 
Mime is working on sound lines, and while realising 
all the greatness of this traditional art, yet is able to 
inspire its growth and adaptation to modern life. 

Mary KE Ltr. 


HIGHBURY PLAYERS. BIRMINGHAM. 


We have received the Monthly Bulletin of the High- 
bury Players, Birmingham—a single sheet but clearly 
duplicated, and just the kind of thing to keep up the 
interest of a Society’s membership. There is a message 
for the month from Sir Barry Jackson, notice of new 
members joining, and, of most practical importance, 
a list of the coming fixtures of the Club. It seems 
to us that this is a simple but effective form of publicity 
which might well be followed by many Societies. 

Birmingham fixtures noted are weekly meetings, 
playreadings, a tennis tournament, a juvenile dramatic 
festival, besides the annual meeting of the B.A.D.F. 
which successfully took place on June zgth. 


BLACKWOOD, MON. 


The Blackwood Dramatic Society founded in 1929 
by the present General Secretary, Mrs. Charlotte A. M. 
Powell and selected to represent Wales at the 
British Drama League Final at the Old Vic on May 
31st, has taken an enthusiastic and keen interest 
in the National Festival of the League in Wales 
for many years. In addition to entering an average of 
four one-act plays annually in this Community Festival, 
the Society has produced ambitious and successful pro- 
ductions of many three-act plays. In Drama Week 
Festivals and Competitions in Wales the Society has won 
over fifty premier awards including ten silver cups. 
Society gives an average of one performance a week 
for charity during the Winter season and has been 
the means of raising large sums of money for various 
deserving causes in the distressed areas of Wales. 














FRENCHUS 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


SOME PLAYS AVAILABLE FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON 


DUSTY ERMINE THE FUGITIVES 
Neil Grant. Walter Hackett. 
GLASS HOUSES GREEN WATERS 
Walter Ellis. Max Catto. 
HEROES DON’T CARE MISS SMITH 
Margot Neville. Henry Bernard. 
TREAD SOFTLY PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Peter Traill. Helen Jerome. 
(Available only in certain Towns) 


ST. HELENA WINTER SUNSHINE 
R. C. Sherriff & Jeanne de Casalis. G. A. Thomas. 


CALL IT A DAY WISE TO-MORROW 
Dodie Smith. Stephen Powys. 


(Available only in certain Towns) 
LONDON 


SAMUEL FRENCH, LTD., 
26, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


MANCHESTER 
59, CROSS STREET. 


























CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


DIRECTOR 

MICHAEL CHEKHOV 

Late Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 
PERMANENT TOURING COMPANY. Qualifying 
students will be accepted at the end of the Three 
Year Course in a permanent company to tour Europe 
and America. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Awarded after Examination accord- 
ing to merit. 

Situated at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, home also of the Jooss Ballet and many 

other enterprises, it offers the unique opportunity of life in the country together with 

a modern well equipped Theatre and Studios. 


For further information apply 
THE SECRETARY, CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON. 


Write for the small Booklet which outlines some of the aims 
and ideas of the Studio. 
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MALVERN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JULY 26 to AUG. 21, 1937 





Programme of Plays: 
SUSANNA 


(First Performance on the modern stage) 


GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
TOM THUMB THE GREAT 
THE APPLE CART 
THE MILLIONAIRESS 
RETURN TO SANITY 


INCLUSIVE SEVEN-DAY TOURS 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY 
DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


Inclusive Price of Tour (covering travel tickets, accommoda- 

tion at comfortable boarding house with breakfast, luncheon 

and dinner, Theatre seats, sightseeing, transfers, services 
of representative and all entertainment) :— 


From :— € «a ¢ és. d. 
Aberdeen .. 10 4 6 Kirkcaldy ... 9 8 6 
Barnsley .- 710 0 Leeds aa 712 6 
Bath : ~ Ff @ © toler ... 710 
Birmingham .- 614 6 Lincoln a 79 0 
Bolton - 7 9 O Liverpool ... 780 
Bournemouth .- 712 6 London ; a x. 
Bradford ; .. 712 6 Manchester... se Sf 
Brighton ‘ 716 @ Newcastle ... 88 6 
Bristol 619 6 Northampton 72 
Cambridge 710 6 Norwich .. 8 0 6 
Cardiff ; 7 & 6 Nottingham 736 
Chesterfield 7 S$ 0 Oldham a a 
Doncaster ... 710 0 Oxford 619 6 
Dundee 912 6 Portsmouth 711 6 
Edinburgh 9 3 0 Rochdale ... 79 0 
Glasgow 9 3 @ Romford ... 7 6 
Halifax 712 0 Rotherham 776 
Harrogate ... 716 O Sheffield 770 
Huddersfield 7 10 6 Southampton 78 6 
Hull = 716 6 Stockport 766 

Extra for :— 
Private Hotel .. £1 F © Firse Class Hotel ... 4212 6 


Full details from any 


DEAN & DAWSON OFFICE 


or 
MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 
10, Rose Bank, Malvern. 





Prefaces to 


Shakespeare 


Harley Granville-Barker 


First Series: Love’s Lasour’s Lost—Juttius 
CasAR—KING LEar. 


With a General Introduction. 
(Second Impression) 


Second Series: ROMEO AND JULIET—THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE—ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA—CYMBELINE. 

(Second Impression) 


Each Series, Demy 8vo. 


THIRD SERIES 


HAMLET 


(Second Impression) 


342 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 











The Romanes Lecture, 1937 
ON 
POETRY IN 


By 


Harley Granville-Barker 
D. LITT. 


DRAMA 


Two Shillings Net. 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 








II 
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AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
CONTEST 1957-1958 


HE ‘News Chronicle” is proud to present the Amateur 
Dramatic Contest, 1937-1938, a national contest unique 
in the history of amateur dramatics. For the first time, 
a competition is promoted in which amateur societies are 

required to produce the same piece throughout, and one that has never 
previously been performed. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley has at the invitation of the “News Chronicle” 
written a new three-act play for this contest. “Mystery at Greenfingers”’ 


is an ideal play for the purpose. Mr. Priestley himself will be one of 
the judges of the London finals. 








To the society producing the best performance of Mr. Priestley’s 
play goes a valuable silver trophy. Every member of the team taking 
part will be presented with a silver replica. 


In addition, for the winners of each of the divisional areas contests, 
there is a trip to London with all expenses paid. Before the close of 
the competition, a detailed written criticism of performance will be 
posted to every competing group. 


This is an opportunity no progressive amateur dramatic society can 
afford to miss. Send now for complete prospectus to “News Chronicle” 
Amateur Dramatic Contest, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








See to it that the society in which you are interested enters— 
it will be an invaluable experience to everyone concerned. 


Se nny : aunt WOR’ AAAAOQNQNAWLGT 
NW NAIA ~ Mag SS o QQ == __ as 
Se Ew SSSR a QE 
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| NEW RELEASES - NOW READY 


MISS BLACK SHEEP 


Comedy in three acts, by B. GIRVIN & 
M. COSENS. I|0f.2m. One set. 


RETREAT FROM 
FOLLY 


Comedy inthreeacts, by A. K. GOULD & 
| E. RUSSELL. 4f.8m. One set. 


CLIMBING 


Comedy in three acts, by 
CUMBERLAND. 4f. 8m. 











MARTEN 
One set. 





| NEW ONE ACT PLAYS by Hugh Ross- 

| Williamson, Bernard Merivale, L. du Garde Peach, 
G. H. Grimaldi, A. K. Boyd, Austin Hyde, Lilian 
Sayce, M. E. Atkinson, Kitty Barne (Mrs. Eric 
Streatfeild), Phoebe Rees, etc. 





PLAYS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL. 
| H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd. 





31 Museum Street, London, W.C.I 
' 











MURIEL WHITMORE 


PRODUCER 
OPERA AND DRAMA 


BRAMBLETYE, _" f 
OXTED. Special privileges for 
B.D.L. Affiliated Societies. 
Oxted: 146. 








“LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY.’’ 
(Comedy, 1 setting, 5m. 5f.) 


‘Zest of a Wodehouse tale at its best.’—(Manchester Guardian.) 


You will enjoy doing it’.—( y Theatre.) 
“UNDERCURRENTS.”’’ (2 settings 9 characters.) 
‘Dramatically brought to fruition with fine skill. Its character 
sketching is rich and diverse’ —(Manchester City News). 
“The characters are extremely well drawn. Essentially an act- 
ing cig’ 4 Aaatens Theatre). 
**LIMPETS.’’ (Comedy, 1 setting, 3m. 6f.) 
‘Abounds in bumour’.—({ Amateur Theatre.) 
The above plays by Ross Hrixs are published at 
3/6 net each Moperate Graben Fees. 


The Walpole Press 
West Hill, Old Costessey, Norwich. 











PLAYS FOR 
THE 
AUTUMN 


SWEET ALOES 


by Jay Mallory. The Stage and Screen Success. 
Two interior scenes. 8 women, 5 men. 


SPRING TIDE 


by George Billam and J.B. Priestley. From the 
Duchess Theatre. Two interior scenes. 
5 women, 8 men. 


MILE AWAY MURDER 


by Anthony Armstrong. The brilliant Thriller 
from the Duchess Theatre. Three simple 
interiors. 2 women, 9 men. 


BEHIND YOUR BACK 


by Charles Landstone. Stage Life behind the 
scenes. From the Strand Theatre. One in- 
terior scene. 12 women, 9 men. 


THE COMPOSITE MAN 


by Ronald Jeans. From Daly’s Theatre. 
Three interior scenes. 6 women, 13 men. 


THIS TENNIS RACKET 


by Harold Simpson. From the Shilling Theatre. 
Two interior, one exterior, scenes. 6 women, 
6 men. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 


by Thea Holme. From the Portfolio Play- 
house. Two scenes. 5 women, 4 men. 


| HAVE FIVE DAUGHTERS 


by Margaret Macnamara. Adapted from Jane 
Austen's “Pride and Prejudice.’’ One scene 
throughout, 10 women, 4 men. 


< 
All Plays available on Sliding Scale Fees 





PLAY RIGHTS & 
PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


Maltravers House, 


Arundel St., London, W.C.2. 
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by Nora Ratcliff 


Eastward in Eden. “ Must be considered as 
among the half-dozen playwrights of im- 
portance to the amateur movement... a 
writer with many urgent things to say.”— 
Amateur Theatre. 3/6 net 


by Frances Mackenzie 


The Amateur Actor, “the most sensible, 
informative and readable treatise yet pub- 
lished. Worth five times its modest price. 
—Amateur Theatre. ‘ Eminently practical.” 
—Punch. 2/6 net 





Sheridan’s 


Plays: 1/6 net 


The plays complete, newly edited by John Hampden ; 


a Nelson Classic 





by L. A. G. Strong 


“ Common Sense about Drama is invaluable to 
the seasoned theatre-goer as giving him new 
angles of appreciation on what he has already 
seen.” —Robert Speaight. 2/6 net 


by Robert Newton 


“Acting Improvised breaks new ground and will 
be especially useful for the rapidly develop- 
ing dramatic work of unemployed groups 
and social settlements.” —Drama. 2/6 net 


NELSON, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4; PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH 













SEND ror THis 


Everything 
for 

the 
Modern 
Stage 


rivrurs 


” 
MANCHESTER 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 
OF STAGE EQUIPMENT ISSUED. 


CURTAINS FOR HIRE OR SALE 


LIGHTING 




















EIT UPS 330-401 o1gnam Ra., MANCHESTER 
Oe ee 





The World’s 
Most Broadcast Play 


From 23 Stations 
In 9 Foreign Languages 


Doctor My Book 


(4W., 6M.) 
World Radio Jan, 22nd, 1937 


Acted by scores of Amateur Societies 
ALWAYS A SUCCESS 


Other successful plays on the Amateur Stage 
by the same authors — Alicia Ramsey 
(Mrs. de Cordova) and Rudolph de Cordova 
include: 

THE CARETAKER THE SILVER CANDLESTICK 
(3W., 3M.) (3W., 5M.) 

EDMUND ‘—- THE —, —_— 

(sM aw 

THE ae THE anes oF vane 
(1W., 3M.) 

Copies will be lent you FREE OF CHARGE for consideration 


FEE: One Guinea per Performance. 


Address : 
Rudolph de Cordova, 99 Oxford Gardens, London, W.10 
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for the PRICE OF 2 SEATS 


HIRE 


per 7'6 week 


Strand No. 43 Batten 
spotlight fitted with 
telescopic floor stand 
or Barrel clamp as 
illustrated. 





For 7/6, or what would be the price of 2 seats 
for one night, you can hire this Strand spot- 
light for a week. It is supplied complete with 
1,000 watt lamp, 50 feet of cable, and six 
gelatine colour slides, spare lamp also 
provided. 


All Strand Stage Lighting Equipment is avail- 
able for hire on these generous terms. 











THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 





19-28, FLORAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 7464 (6 lines). 


Telegrams: “Spotlite, Rand, London 









































[SERRARD ee eee 128, WIGMORE 
6002 HAROLD BRADLY J. “ree. 
WELBECK (Lecturer on make up to the British Drama League) PORTMAN 
| For EXPERT MAKE UP || BEST QUALITY WIGS SQUARE, 
8427 Hygenic Methods At Competitive Hire Charges W.1. 
Personal attendance. Capable assistants available when required. 
vy PERIOD Entire productions dressed with accuracy and charm PERIOD 
COSTUMES COSTUMES 
DOREEN ERROLL 











» 


RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
THE ROSE WITHOUT A 


THORN 














HISTORICAL COSTUMES 


PAGEANTS 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO— 











Telephone : MUSeum 1789 


THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET 


for IMMORTAL LADY 


and for 


100 OTHER PLAYS 


6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.I. 














ANY KIND OF WIG 
HISTORICAL, MODERN, 
FANCY, OR TO YOUR 
OWN DESIGN FOR 
Higez on PuscHass 
"Art Lowponw Maps 





WIGS ° 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 





" “BERT” =. ||| 


euene 1387. 




















| Biome 

















THOSE WHO KNOW 





from : 


SIMMONS 


Leading Theatrical Costumiers & Wigmakers since 1857 


obtain their Costumes 





B. J. Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Historical and Theatrical Costumiers. 





7-8, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

















SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


Under the Direction of B. IDEN PAYNE 


MARCH 29th to SEPTEMBER 25th 
1937 


REPERTOIRE:- 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; Hamlet; 
King Henry the Fifth; King Lear; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor; Cymbeline; 


The Winter’s Tale; As you like it. 
A different Play at each performance 
Nightly at 8. Matinees every Wed. and Sat, at 2.30 


Detailed Programme and full information from:- 
The Box Office, Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Telephone 2271 or 2272; or from W. H. Savery, General 
Manager, The Stratford-upon-Avon Festival Company, Kent 
House, 87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Phone: Regent 078! 
AND AT ALL TRAVEL AGENCIES. 

















The Acton-Bond 
School of Drama 
¢® Euchorics 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





Scholarships are awarded 

as much for promise as for 

attainment. The examinations 

will be held this year on 
July 24th 


THE TRAINING AT THE SCHOOL 





The school offers the most thorough 
training to students for the stage 
and for the teaching of drama and 


speech. 


53, Finchley Road, London, N.W.8. 
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GOING FISHING? 


THEN WHY NOT TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THESE SPECIAL OFFERS 
WHILE THEY LAST? 
As the result of a large purchase of bankrupt stock we are 
able to offer the following special lines while they last. 


These goods are offered subject unsold, and all orders will be 
taken strictly in rotation as received. First come, first served. 


—We will refund your money in full 
Guarantee. if you are not more than satisfied. 


FLY RODS. 


A few genuine split cane three-piece fly 
rods, of selected guaranteed seasoned 
material, very light and powerful. 9ft. 
and 94ft. only, 10/- each; usual price 2} 
guineas. Also a few spare taps at 5/6 
each. Postage and packing 9d. 


FLY REELS. 


A few excellent fly reels, slightly shop 
soiled, all of superior quality and work- 
manship, fitted with very substantial axle 
and bush, giving abnormally long life, and 
a check so arranged as to give an easy 
wind in and a strong resistance against 
the fish. All in an attractive bronze finish. 
We could not repeat them at less than 
double the price. Price 2}in. 10/6, 23in. 
11/6, 3in. 12/6 each. A few reels supplied 
with optional check at an additional cost 
of 2/6 per reel. Postage and packing 9d. 


LINES. 


A few double tapered oil dressed trout 
fly lines, length 30 yds. «Size No. | for 
7/8 ft. rods, 8/6 each. Size No. 2 for 
8/9 ft. rods, 9/6 each. Size No. 3 for 
9/10 ft. rods, 10/6 each. Also a few level 
oil dressed lines in 50 and 100 yard lengths, 
sizes |, 2 and 3, at 15/- per 100 yards. 
Postage 3d. These lines are unrepeatable 
once present stocks are exhausted. 


FLIES. 


We have about 80 gross of assorted flies 
in most of the well-known patterns. Not 
less than a dozen supplied while they last. 
Wet flies, 1/3 per doz.; 3 doz. for 3/6. 
Dry flies, 2/3 per doz. ; 3 doz. for 6/6. 


Postage 2d. 
CASTS. 


We have also on hand a number of 
tapered and level trout casts of our own 
make, left over from last season’s stock. 
These have all been tested and passed as 


sound. 3 yds., 10/- per doz. ; 2 yds., 6/- 
per doz. Not less than 4 dozen supplied 
Postage 2d. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS READY. 
IT WILL BE SENT POST FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


PILOT 


SPORTS 


PILOT HOUSE, WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 





Vul 
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A Theatrical Event of International Importance 


FIFTH 
SOVIET THEATRE FESTIVAL 


MOSCOW 


SEPTEMBER Ist to /0th, 1937 
continuing in Leningrad from September [Ith to [5th. 


DRAMA OPERA BALLET 


The 1937 programme includes classical and modern works, 
Soviet and foreign, and presents a magnificent opportunity to 
review the work of the most famous theatres. 


A special tour for members of 
the British Drama League will 
leave London on August 25th, 
under the _ leadership’ of 
SIR BARRY JACKSON. 


FOUR-WEEKS TOUR — ALL-INCLUSIVE — from £32 I5s. 0d. 


Apply immediately for details to the British Drama League, 
to any leading Travel Agency, or to 


INTOURIST LTD. 


BUSH HOUSE, 
LONDON, W. C. 2. 


TOURS THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER FROM {£I 
PER DAY INCLUSIVE —PROGRAMME ON REQUEST 
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ONE ACT PLAYS 


by 
NELLA NAGRA 


4ll four plays have had professional productions in London— 
at the Ambassadors Theatre, the Grafton Theatre, and Rudolph 
Steiner Hall—but none have yet been seen at the Festivals.) 

‘“*GETTING HER” 
‘A delicious farce” Drama. 
All women cast of ten. 
Published by 
Joseph Williams, 32, Gt. Portland St., W.1 


‘*‘THE NIGHTINGALE SINGS” 
(From a story of Tolstoy) 
“Cherry Cottrell gave a delicate, tender and 
beautiful interpretation of young love”’ Times. 
MSS from Joseph Williams, as above. 


‘“‘BABES IN THE WORLD” 
‘Both the mother who is determined that her 
daughter shall marry a fortune, and the man 
who is determined that it shall not be his, 
come alive.”’ Times. 

Published by Samuel French. 


‘POOR OLD BILL”’ 
“An uncommonly neat trifle, very nicely 
played by Catherine Lacy and Rex Harrison.” 


MSS by applying to the author. —Era. 


NELLA NAGRA 
22. Hereford House, Park Street, London, W.1. 


PLAYS for AMATEURS 


Village Performance and Women’s Institutes 
(In one act) 

MARGARET MACNAMARA $.-@ 

The Miss Dodsons that Were. Comedy(F) 1 0 


Love Fibs. Rustic comedy (1 M., 2 F.) 1 0 
Enjoying the Business. An amusing 

dramatic demonstration (25 F.) ... ow 2 © 
A Masque of Fashion. A costume comedy 

(1 M., 1 F. and supers) ... ae a 2 «© 
Elizabeth Refuses. Comedy (1 M.,4F.) 1 0 
The Tall, Tall Castle. A burlesque mime 

(8 M.) ea ics ae oa — 2 oe 
In Safety. Tragic historical drama (6 M., 

3 F. and supers) ... we = —— 
By the Wayside. Garden comedy (5 M., 

6 F. and supers) ... mee ee oa & 8 
Mrs. Jupp Obliges. Humorous sketch(3 F) 1 0 
Mrs. Hodges. Rural comedy in 2 acts 

(8 M., 2 F., 2 children) _... eee an oe 

H. N. MACK 
What do you Think? A mock trial 

(large cast) ... Pen site =e ax 2. @ 
A ‘‘W.I.”’ Charade. 4 scenes (1 or 2 M., 

14 to 20 F.) ... 1 0 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST of new and recent plays for 

villages and Women’s Institutes, with a foreword 

on Play-choosing by Margaret Macnamara. 
Price 2d. post free. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, 
32, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 














MOLOCH 


by WINIFRED CARTER. 
(2/8 Post free) 
An extract from a letter from C.E.M., Hon. Sec. to Hendon 
Peace Council :-— 
“Dear Winifred Carter, : 

I thought you would like to know “Moloch” was a 
wonderful success. The Touchstone Players excelled 
themselves, and the performance was a huge success, 
both as propaganda for ce and financially... The 
audience was most enthusiastic....” 

Also “HIS LADY SECRETARY,’’ ““‘WANTED—A WIFE,”’ 
“EDUCATING A HUSBAND,”’ “THE TWO MRS. 
CAMERONS” - . - - - - 1/8 Post free. 
YE KING’S STONE PRESS, 
20a, Lower Teddington Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
also 91, Northumberland Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex. 








GRAND NEW 3-ACT PLAYS 
by LAWSON GADE 
ONLY ONE GUINEA A PERFORMANCE ! 


(Copies on approval for 4d. stamp each.) 
Read what the London Press says: 


The Silver Cab (1 interior: 4 m., 4 w.) 
“An interesting phase of Society life. The dialogue is 
crisp and epigrammatic, the characters are well drawn 
and the dramatic situations skilfully contrived.” 
—The Stage. 
Good Weight (3 interiors: 8 m., 6 w.) 
A strong human drama with plenty of good comedy 
and clever characterisation. 


Lemonade among Cocktails (1 int.: 4m., 5w.) 


A sophisticated modern comedy with witty dialogue and 
delightful humour. 


Write: Lawson Gade, |, Cliff Crescent, Salford 7, Lancs. 






























AYNES 


Dress your next production with costumes from a world 
famous wardrobe and be sure of correct representation in 
every detail. Raynes’ costumes are clean, well-made and 
accurate: they are available on hire, or may be purchased. 
Enquiries receive immediate attention and quotations 
are sent by return of post. 


H. & M. RAYNE. LTD., 15, RUPERT ST, W.1. 


TRUE TO PERIOD 
COSTUMES 


























THE 
> LONDON SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


Incorporating 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MIME & 
FILM ACTING 


(Mayfair 0582) 





26, THOMAS STREET, W.1. 


FULL DAY AND EVENING 
TRAINING COURSES 


For all particulars apply Secretary. 








CARLOTTA 
DRAMATIC COSTUMES 
FOR SALE OR HIRE 
Period and Fancy Costumes 
for 


Balls, Pageants, Plays, Etc. 


(Historical accuracy assured) 


39, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 6423 





Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. 


Recognised as an Approved Course for the Diplomavin 
Dramatic Art of London University 





Patronesses : 
H.R.H. Princess Loutse, DucHEss oF ARGYLL 
H.R.H. THe Ducuess oF KENT 
President 
Rr. Hon. THe Ear or Lytron, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.B. 
Principal : 
Este FOGERTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE 


Single Courses in: 
RECITATION MIME 
VOICE TRAINING PUBLIC SPEAKING 





The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council 
Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 




















Established 1861. Phone: Kensington 2358. 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
HARRINGTON ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
STAGE TRAINING UP TO DATE CURRICULUM 
FROM £15 PER TERM. 


SOME OF THE CLASSES: PLAY ANALYSIS. DIALECT. STAGE TIMING AND 
FACIAL EXPRESSION. STAGE PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. _— ESSAY. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. MIME. STAGE REHEARSALS. DEPORTMENT. MAKE UP 
DANCING. ALSO FENCING. 


Public Examinations in Acting 
CANDIDATES entering for the ACADEMY’S DIPLOMA OF ASSOCIATE IN ACTING 


have the undivided attention for 35 minutes of two Examiners chosen from the following 
famous artists forming the Academy’s Panel of Examiners. 


The Incorporated 


Robert Atkins, Esq. ; Leslie Banks, Esq. ; Miss Lilian Braithwaite, Nicholas Hannen, 
Esq. ; Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sir Seymour Hicks, Baliol Holloway, Esq. ; Miss Ursula 
Jeans, Miss Auriol Lee, Miss Marie Léhr, Raymond Massey, Esq. ; Miss Winifred 
Oughton, Ralph Richardson, Esq. ; Miss Flora Robson, Miss Athene Seyler, Ronald 
Squire, Esq. ; Reginald Tate, Esq. ; Dame Sybil Thorndike, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Dame 
May Whitty. 
In considering whether they will or will not grant the Diploma of Associate the two Examiners 
have only one thing to decide and that is whether the candidate is or is not capable of 
appearing in a West End (London) Theatre. 


MODERN THEATRE FOR HIRE 
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We Will Photograph Your Next Production 


‘ 
; FREE OF CHARGE 
WITH YOUR ACTUAL STAGE LIGHTING 


WITHOUT THE AID OF FLASHLIGHT 








ROYNON RAIKES STUDIO 


NO ATTENDANCE FEE. 
NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE COPIES. 








Write or call: *Phone: 


95, WIGMORE STREET, W.I. WELBECK 1836. 


; At present this offer is only open to Amateur Dramatic Societies in the Greater London area 


0 ne pAA Se PHASE AUASESAIESUASESUMASE IASC SUAIESUAIESUAIEANAS 








TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 CONWAY HALL 
J. H. SPAANS, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 


The Large Hall (s0c) is admirably adapted for 
7 LISLE STREET DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 Meetings. Concerts, etc. 
P rivate, Theatrical and Historical The Drama League Competitions held here in 1933. 
WIG MAKER The Smal! Hall (100), Club Room and Library 


are suitable for 
A sarge variety of Wigs always in stock for MEETINGS OR PRIVATE COMMITTEES 
Hire or Purchase. 


May be viewed at any time. Apply Secretary 























For Costumes suitable for Summer Pageants 


apply at once to 


Costume Department, British Drama _ League 
BEST COSTUMES AT MODERATE PRICES 


SCENERY BOR MMA THURS eric: ccs to.02. semsern 


“ADMIRABLE CRICHTON” ; Y 
““AMBROSE APPLEJOHN’S ADVENTURE” In design, true to original production: newly 
“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE” painted Photographs on application to:- 
“BERKELEY SQUARE,” and other Plays. 

“THE MIKADO” OLD CASTLE SCENIC STUDIO, 


“PRINCESS IDA,” and other Operas. BASINGSTOKE, 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE's THEATRE | = 
Charrington Street, Crowndale Road, N.W.I lrene Mawer 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 


Cornelia se: ° Bere Morais SS aN 
Producer and Manager Payiiis KinpeRsizy 
JULY PERFORMANCES, 1937 Summer School 


1st and and at 8 p.m. 
ard at 3 p.m. and & p.m. of 


The Village Coquettes ... .-. Charles Dickens 


THE WINTER SEASON OPENS ON Mime and Drama 


OCTOBER 71» WITH 
‘The Wind and the Rain” by Merton Hodge. 








Portman Rooms, 
Reserved Seats: numbered, 3/6. Unnumbered 1/6. Baker Street, W.I. 


Transferable Ticket for ae same seat for the ten plays, 
August 2nd to 7th. 





2/6 seat 15/-, 1/6seat 12/6 7d. seat 5/- 


Special wa Seine Course, including classes In Acting, 
age Dancing, Stage Deportment, Make-up, etc, 
Vacancies tor men and women of experience For fall perticulers and fous apply ta s— 
and ability for Amateur Repertory Company, The f 
odes at a ve The Ginner-Mawer School, 
none - 1 Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, $.W.5. Fro: 2767 


The Business Mana anager, § St. Pancras People’s Thestre, 
Led., at the above Interviews by appointment. 






































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS gs 


(Rate 1/6 per line. 




















PERSONAL. 





Sg pn oe roth, 
Pies as pr Mg . & Son, 9, Arundel 7 


considered.) OOD ONE-ACT PLAYS SUITAB 
Gren W.1. GROUPS. All-Women ond Mixed i Be a hh 


is XPERIENCED PLAY READER, of some ’ standing, readi ba ng Howard Agz, ergs hs R = 
management, has time available for readi ‘and | authors. Selection sent pe me ws MSON, 
submitted privately. Fee; Full lengths ps smi Bo: 160; Muirhead Avenue, I Sam 14. poly THO 














nsultations §/- per hour, Marian Brosnan, 16 Alyth Gdns., N.W.22. 
TO LET 


‘ PLAYS READ, CRITICISED AND PLACED OR TREATED . 
‘* FOR PRODUCTI EL PRATT, 20, ECCLESTON | dee ceereion se. Bultable for dei ees Steas, 


accommodation 50. 
, 3.W.1, SLOANE mare citals. ACOs, toe Beemmeny, $3, Finchley Road, NWS. Poleaaee 
PLAYS TYPEWR 
A NEw ALL-MALE “THRILLER” IN ONE ACT :—“The Flash TYPIST undertek pee Plays uthors’ 
in the Dark.” Excellent acting ea fee gow B ; ~ te 
° Typescript > 3/t t free, from: James — 115, Beaufort 
net Senet eoens Rovbal Bs tW.C:3 ‘ion ae a; 























OVER 12,000 COPIES SOLD! yrenpa ht ed cgeet moder, by RAH 


Rng AB ae 
THE ONE-ACT COMEDIES OF F. AUSTIN HYDE, Blain Bogie (sm, aot Deller Millon say: 
“By, mer * no. - 5 4m.) ; te this msm 
onest Poth,” “Safe Custody, as tae ee cote i= - a Hugs wovng 
Play, on + White Socks,” 





srockin’ oy inten a. nearer a 4088 
from: iy 0 Se ee ree eee 


: Any Play on approval 
4 4H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, 31, MUSEUM ST., W.C.1, wis ft, SCARBOROUGH, ¥ 

















Please mention “Drama” when replying to Advertisements. 











CHAS. . FOX “LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers & Wig Makers 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS 
COSTUMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 
FOR ALL OPERAS, DRAMATIC PLAYS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 
Write for Estimates to 


184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.L. 


Telegrams : Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-9. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED — 
"Phone :- EUS. 2666 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON; W.1I. 








EMBASSY SCHOOL BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
CF er EASTBOURNE 


EMBASSY THEATRE, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3 


DRAMA SCHOOL 


A limited number of young men July 3ist to August 14th, 1937 
and women selected for full time Staff and Lecturers include : 
: Mr. JACK CARLTON 
TRAINING in ACTING and sh etssia earn 
STAGE MANAGEMENT. tee 


MONSIEUR 


AUDITIONS for the Autumn MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 3 


Term will be held at the end of July. ve 





Apply: SCHOOLS’ ORGANIZER, 
9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 12 
Ring up or write to the School Secretary for an 


appointment and particulars. PRIimrose 6666 DETAILED TIME TABLE NOW READY 4 
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